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Gov’t votes for mini-recession 

12-hour session leads to 17% Vat; purchase tax up on many imports; 
10% tax break for production workers; freeze in public employment; 
$300 travel tax; subsidy cuts in June; gov’t housing rents up 


Three suspects in the fcfflmg of taxi driver Hamin Tutunji are brought to court in Jerusalem 
yesterday. They are, from left, Daniel Eizenmann, Gil Fuchs and Michal Hfllel. iisaacH^rari) 

:th suspect in taxi driver killing / 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
V fourth person was involved in 
murder of Jerusalem Arab taxi 
»‘er Ham is Tutunji, a ranking 
ice officer testified yesterday dur- 
remand hearings for three sus- 
ts in custody since Friday night 
the killing. 

iowever. Judge Iqianuel Dinur 
:pted Jerusalem chief of inves- 
tions Ami Fleissig's argument 
any further public revelations 
jit the fourth person's involve- 
“it, “until charges are made, if 
/ are made” against the three 
iects. would harm the investiga- 

11 three suspects - Daniel Eizen- 
n, 26, michal Hillel, 24, and Gil 
is. 20 - have confessed to their 
, and Dinur yesterday agreed to 
and them in police custody for 
text 15 days. 

le killing came four days after 
nurder of David Caspi , a Jewish 
driver whose three alleged 
jllants coincidentally were 
ged yesterday in the Jerusalem 
net Court with the slaying, 
ccording to the charge sheet, 
*ery rather than terrorism was 
notive for Caspi’s murder, 
ro ot the suspects in die Caspi 
ng are minors. Murder charges 
' dropped against the other four 
originally arrested in the case. 


According to the charge sheet the 
defendants took Caspi's cab from 
near Neve Ya’acov in the direction 
of Jerusalem. At some point, the 
passengers directed the driver to-* 
ward Anatot, the Arab village along- 
side the new Ma'ale Adumim Road. 
There, when they tried robbing Cas- 
pi. shots were fired, and the driver 
was killed. 

Arrests were made that night be- 
cause one of the defendants was 
wounded in the struggle and the East 
Jerusalem hospital to where he went 
for treatment reported the gunshot 
wound to the police. 

Meanwhile, -it was revealed in 
court yesterday that Eizenmann, 
whom police sources have identified 
as the. trigger-man in the murder of 
Tutunji, had told his accomplices 
that he was a General Security Ser- 
vices agent. 

Eizenmann, a Jerusalem police 
mechanic and Ma'ale Adumim resi- 
dent, who recently was accepted for 
training as a bomb-squad assistant, 
was described by his lawyer Shaul 
Marcus as “deeply disturbed.” 

According to police testimony 
yesterday, Eizenmann told his two 
acco m plices that he was a GSS 
agent, apparently convincing the 
other two suspects that he was acting 
under orders to put together an 
assassination team to counter Arab 


terror. Marcus said that Eizenmann 
suffers from “delusions.” 

Police sources have also indicated 
that it was Eizenmann 's public brag- 
ging about killing an Arab that even- 
tualy led to the anest of the group. 

Marcus asked that his cheat be 
sent for psychiatric observation, but 
Dinur agreed only that a psychiatrist 
visit Eizenmann in bis cell at the 
Russian Compound. “He was heal- 
thy enough to have been a police 
mechanic until the day of his arrest,” 
said Dinur in his rejection of Mar- 
cus’s request. 

HilJel, a literature student at the 
Hebrew University, was described 
by her lawyer Yair Golan as “in the 
care of a psychiatrist and in drug 
therapy” for mental disturbances. 
She too will be allowed visits by her 
psychiatrist. Dinur decided. He also 
ordered jail officers to improve the 
conditions under which she is being 
held. 

Fuchs, the third suspect, is the 
20-year-old eldest son of a Hebrew 
University research chemist, and a 
graduate of the navy's Acre training 
course for carec r sailors. . 

Fuch’s mother yesterday told The 
Jerusalem Post that her son’s arrest 
came as a “complete shock," and 
that she and her husband's politics 
are far from their son's. She said that 
up until her son's arrest on Friday 
(Continual on Page 2, CoL 


ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
A 12-hour cabinet meeting 
yesterday produced 20 economic 
decisions, whose upshot is a re- 
turn to the mini-recession of late 
19S4 and an increase in the bur- 
den bom by middle- and lower- 
income groups. 

Value Added tax is to go up by 
2 per cent ro 17 per cent on June 
1. Travel Tax has been raised to 
$300, while the 20 per cent sur- 
charge on travel tickets remains 
iDtact, pending approval by the 
Knesset Finance Committee. 
The tax will remain in force until 
September 15. Foreign currency 
alio wances for those travelling 
abroad will be limited to $800 fit 
is now $1,000). 

The government is to ask the His- 
tadrut to approve a rise of between 
10 and 25 per cent in purchase taxes 
on 58 imported consumer goods, 
hoping that this approval will be 
given by June 1. The levy is initially 
to be effective for three months. 


After the cabinet meeting. Fi- 
nance Minister Moda'i, stressing the 
government’s determination to abide 
by the package deal, added that the 
government would not touch the 
public's savings and reiterated that 
there would be no large devaluation. 
But. he said, the policy of gradual 
devaluation would continue. 

Public sector wages, excluding 
payment of the cost-of-living com- 
pensation, are to be frozen for the 
next three months. During this time 
no new staff is to be taken on in the 
public sector, with the exception of 
recruitment to the police and the 
Israel Defence Forces. 

To encourage workers in industry 
and the export sector, there is to be a 
10 per cent tax break to workers in 
agriculture, construction, industry 
and hotels. Employers in these areas 
will get a 5 per cent reduction in their 
income tax. 

The cabinet affirmed its con- 
tinuing loyalty to the package deal 
on price increases of subsidized 
goods and fuel. But. it was learned, 
when the current price freeze ends in 
early June, there will be a 25 per cent 


price rise to be followed by further 
cuts in subsidies during the year. 

Tenants of government-owned 
apartments will face a triple-tiered 
rise in rents, which will initially dou- 
ble their rent within the next month. 
Two other rent increases are to fol-. 
low within the next six months. But 
40.000 persons on the welfare rolls 
are to be exempted from this mea- 
sure. 

For the next three months the 
government is to severely limit all its 
commitments, except for the purch- 
ase of fuel, food and medicines. 
Government credits to industry, 
agriculture, and construction are 
also to be limited to only 45 per cent 
of the sums previously agreed. But 
government mortgages for housing 
will not be affected. 

Ministers, directors-general and 
senior 'civO servants are to have their 
trips abroad drastically curtailed 
over the next three months, and will 
need the express authorization of 
Premier Peres for any travelling. 

A special ministerial government 
committee, consisting of Minister 
without Portfolio Moshe Arens, 


Communications Minister Amnon 
Rubinstein and Agriculture Minister 
Arye Nehamkin, is to negotiate with 
the His tad rut to cut the work week 
to five days in the public sector with a 
corresponding reduction in salaries. 
This committee is also to negotiate 
with the labour federation on re- 
vamping the public-sector regula- 
tions on liiring and dismissing staff. 

Moda'i told reporters that a prop- 
osal to permit the “laundering” of 
black capital had been defeated after 
Bank of Israel Governor Moshe 
Mandelbaum stated bis objections. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4> 

Cabinet approves curb 
on printing of money 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
the Bank of Israel bill which is to 
prevent the government from print- 
ing money to cover its deficits. 

The bill will come into complete 
effect in three years. Until then, 
there will be a staged reduction in 
the sums that the government may 
print. 


Peres badgers the cabinet, is content with day’s results 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
There was an air of grim satisfac- 
tion in the Prime Minister’s Office 
last night after yesterday's cabinet 
meeting. Aides to Premier Peres 
said that virtually all of the measures 
that he and his finance minister 
proposed to the cabinet hours earlier 
had been approved - despite the 
strenuous opposition and reserva- 
tions of several ministers during the 
arduous debate. 

The voting took place following a 


rousing and sometimes bitter speech 
by Peres which lasted for more than 
an hour. The premier said he had 
rarely heard “such a lot of talk and 
such a lack of solidarity.” 

While he insisted that he was "not 
threatening,” the tenor of his state- 
ment seemed to imply that if the 
cabinet failed to approve the prop- 
osed austerity measures he might see 
that as a vote of no-confidence in 
himself. 

This exhortation delivered be- 
tween 7 and 8 p.m.. proved neces- 


sary because Peres's stern remarks at 
'the start of the day's debate 
appeared to have been forgotten in 
the welter of ministerial rhetoric. 

The day began with a session of 
the six-man inner economic cabinet 
at which Peres and Finance Minister 
Moda'i outlined the proposals they 
intended to present to the full 
cabinet. At this stage they hoped 
that their package would receive 
strong support, especially from the 
economic ministers. 

Launching the full cabinet meet- 


ing, Peres warned that the time had 
come for hard decisions. “This ses- 
sion will not end without those deci- 
sions being taken," he declared. 
“After they are taken, everyone 
here must support them publicly. 
And if anyone feels he cannot sup- 
port them - then let him resign.” 
But the hoped-for unanimity 
failed to materialize. As the debate 
got under way, minister after minis- 
ter took exception to aspects of the 
Treasury's policy, or in some cases to 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Jerusalem Day marked 


ombs explode in Riyadh 


3 RAIN (Reuter). - Two explo- 
it four minutes rocked a oom- 
- ial street in the Saudi Arabian 
,al Riyadh on Saturday night. 
,g one person. 

th explosions were near pizza 
urs in the Sulayznaniyeh district 
c capital. One was across the 
from a compound housing 
can advisers to the Saudi Ara- 
atiooal Guard, 
official Saudi Press Agency 
e person had been laded and 
injured when charges of dyna- 


mite in two dustbins exploded. 

In Beirut, an anonymous tele- 
phone caller who said he spoke for 
the “Islamic Jihad” group told fore- 
ign news agencies the blasts “were 
but a minor specimen of a series of 
blows we are planning in Saudi 
towns." 

Apparently referring to a current 
visit to Teheran by Saudi Foreign 
Minister Prince Saud al- Faisal, he 
said Saudi “attempts at a rapproche- 
ment with Iran,” would not deter the 
Jihad. (See story page 4). 


ria and Libya weigh political union 


IASCUS (Reuter). - The Sy- 
nd Libyan cabinets met yester- 
r Damascus to work out steps 
ds a union between their two 
ries.ihe official Syrian news 
y Sana reported.' 
quoted Syrian Prime Minister 
1-Rauf al-Kasm as saying the 
ng was designed “to work out 
-actical principles... toward ac- 


tion for union between Syria and 
Libya." 

'This stems from our deep frith 
that Arabs are one nation and we 
must investigate... (ways) to set up a 
single Arab state, confront the ene- 
mies of the Arab nation and face 
Zionism and its ally, the United 
States," it said. 


irman insists Soviet Union 
is not relaxed emigration 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Soviets have launched a “dis- 
i«tion campaign” about the 
ion of Russian Jews, accord- 
; Avraham Harman, president 
j, Israel Public Council for 
^ Jewry. 

man told The Jerusalem Post 
" 1-ygures recently released by the 
,^#^ational Committee for Migra- 
e misleading. According to a 
report published yesterday. 
I *. •* ' as arrived in Vienna in April - 
- best figure since July, 1983. 
t-*" only 20 Soviet Jews were 
ted to emigrate during the 
> days of May. says Harman, 
top-and-go technique means 
r .-^’ he Sonets want to reduce 
.••re on themselves from the 


* 5 

r 


sy want to spread the impress- 
t everything is going well with 
Jews , but the opposite is the 
said Hannan, who is also 
Iter of the Hebrew University 
Salem. He noted that arrests 


and trials of Jewish activists, con- 
tinue. 

Seme in the West have begun to 
argue that a “gesture” should be 
made to the Soviets to show that the 
West has “got the message” from the 
Soviets’ supposed easing of emigra- 
tion restrictions. This response 
would endanger the cause of Russian 
Jewry, said Harman. 

There is no indication of any 
change in Soviet policy regarding the 
right to emigrate, he said. 

At the plenum of the World Jew- 
ish. Congress in Strasbourg over the 
weekend. Absorption Minister 
Ya’acov Tsur Killed for an end to 
Soviet harassment of Jews who 
promote Hebrew study and who 
have applied to settle in Israel. 

Tsur said that Israel and the Jew- 
ish world must fight to get Soviet 
permission to fly Jews directly to 
Israel, and not to Austria as a trans- 
fer point. The. stopover in Vienna 
only increases the tendency of Jews 
to “drop out,” said the minister. 
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Jemayel palace 
shelled in 
gun duels 

BEIRUT (AP). - President Amin 
Jemayel’s palace was hit by heavy 
machine-gun fire yesterday as 
Christian end Moslem militias shel- 
led Beirut's residential districts on 
the 22nd day of fighting along the 
city's green line. 

Police said in a statement that the 
Christian president, 42, was in the 
two-storey palace but was not hurt 
when the gunfire shattered windows 
and thudded into the concrete walls 
early yesterday. 

No casualties were reported in the 
palace, but police said three people 
were killed and 21 wounded in the 
night-long battles, shells and rockets 
that hit at least 20 residential areas. 

The fighting continued despite 
Christian moves to cut their ties with 
Israel and appease Syria in an appa- 
rent effort to end the country’s 10- 
y ear-old civil war. ? 

In South Lebanon, Christian 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 6} 

Battle for control 
expected in- 
South Lebanon 

By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Rrporter 
METULLA. - Security sources be- 
lieve Palestinian groups in South 
Lebanon will battle mainstream 
Amal forces in an attempt to gain 
control over parts of South Leba- 
non. 

These sources say that as long as 
the Syrians are interested in quiet in 
the region they will continue holding 
back terrorist elements in the region. 
But the sources warn that the 
Palestinians have heavy financial 
backing in the Arab world, and 
could eventually overcome Amal, 
which is pressed for funds. 

The sources also say small cells 
belonging to the PLO, the Democra- 
tic Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, Hizbolla and other Shi'ite ex- 
tremists linked to Iran’s Ayatollah 
Khomeini will probably attempt to 
infiltrate South Lebanon and attack 
the SLA and the IDF in the security 
zone. 

South Lebanese Army Comman- 
der Gen. Antoine Lahad has mean- 
while expressed his satisfaction with 
Amal’s gaining control of most of 
Southern Lebanon. “I have nothing 
agains t Amal as long as its forces 
protect the interests of the South 
Lebanese,” Lahad said yesterday, j 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
' The 18th anmversuy of the reuni- 
fication of .'enisaJem was marked 
yesterday with a parade, rallies and 
memorial ceremonies for soldiers 
who died liberating the Jordanian- 
held east part of the city during the 
Six Day War. 

Veterans and families of fallen 
soldiers took part in ceremonies, and 
about 10.000 school children para- 
ded through the city to mark Jeru- 
salem Day. 

Prime Minister Peres said that 
Israeli control over East Jerusalem 
should not stand in the way of peace. 

Peres was speaking to a crowd of 
thousands at a ceremony on 
Ammunition Hill, where the IDF 
fought a fierce battle in 1967. 

Standing by a memorial flame to 
the Israeli soldiers who died in the 
battle, Peres sa‘ : d that "before the 
Six Day War we were prepared to 
live in a divided Jerusalem. 

But a “divided Jerusalem did not 
ensure peace. A united Jerusalem, a 


Jerusalem that will remain united, 
should not interfere with estab- 
lishing peace,” said Peres. 

The premier interrupted his day- 
long cabiner session to address the 
crowd, which included bereaved re- 
latives. 

A total of 183 Israeli soldiers were 
killed in the battle for Jerusalem in 
the Six Day War. 

Over 1.000 Ethiopian immigrants 
from absorption centres around the 
country gathered in Jerusalem to 
dedicate a forest to their brothers 
and sisters who died on their way 
from Ethiopia to Israel. 

Observers have estimated that 
one out of every four Ethiopian Jews 
who set out for Israel died along the 
way from hunger and disease. The 
forest, near Kibbutz Ramat Rachel 
on the southern edge of the city, 
overlooks the tomb of Rachel. 

Busloads of new immigrants and 
youth converged ou the Western 
Wall plaza for a mass display of 
(Coo tinned on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Kessar pleased by steps, 
manufacturers are critical 


TEL AVIV. - Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar said last 
night that the government's 
announced measures to maintain 
foreign-currency reserves are steps 
in the right direction. 

Kessar, who called for a special 
session of the Histadrut's central 
committee this morning in response 
to last night's cabinet derisions, said 
the government's announced inten- 
tion not to erode wages, not to 
renege on the package deal and not 
to barm the public's investments are 
in line with the Histadrut central 
committee’s outlook as clarified in 
its meeting earlier yesterday. 

Reacting to reports that the gov- 
ernment is severely curtailing orders 
from industry, Eli Laniado, spokes- 
man for the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, said that the government is 
again treating symptoms and not the 


basic problems facing the economy. 

These problems are the need to 
cut government spending and to in- 
crease the country's productive 
base. Freezing government orders 
for three months, at a time when 
exports are dropping, could only 
lead to increasing the danger of 
unemployment in industry, he said. 

Laniado said he failed to see bow 
freezing industrial orders would re4 
duce either inflation or the adverse 
balance of payments, unless the gov- 
ernment actually honours its repe- 
ated pledges to cut the budget. 

Over 1,000 immigrants are ex- 
pected to demonstrate against the 
doubling of the travel tax outside the 
Knesset tomorrow at 3 p.m. The 
various immigrant associations 
argue that the increased tax will hurt 
aliya and prevent immigrants from 
visiting their families abroad. 



Kindergartens to open at 10, 
matriculation exams put off 


Prime Minister Peres lays a wreath honouring the fallen during the 
Jerusalem Day ceremony at Ammonition Hill yesterday. 

(Yitzhak Hand) 


By LEA LEVA VI Commission recommendations 

and D’VORA BEN SHAUL agreement. This time the union has 
Jerusalem Post Reporters nor made its proposals conditional 

Kindergartens are to open at 10 on acceptance by the Secondary 
a.m. today, and high-school teachers School Teachers Association, 
have been instructed not to give ^ for this the Histadrut 

matriculation exams scheduled for teachers ^fced for a definite promise 
today as the teachers umoKcon- Edacation Minister Yitzhak 

none their dispute : with the Educa- „ no , eaured teacher ^ 

non Ministry over budget cuts. fred and that some of the non- 

TCestrdre is to affect compulsory d teacheI3 would be ta _. 

and pre-rompulsoiy kmdergartens d ^ ob acnon ^ ^ 

including municipal kindergartens. ns wer ' e dedded 

but will not include special- Evening because the union did 

education classes. not receive an answer to these prop- 

Yesterday morning the Histadrut osak H 

Teachers Union offered new propos- 
als to settle the dispute. These in- If any matriculation exams are 
eluded postponement for one year of given today, it is likely to be the 
the wage-erosion increment (appro- result of a handful of teachers disre- 

ximately 3 per cent) which the garding directives of the Secondary 
teachers would otherwise receive in , School Teachers Association. Both 
September, and postponement of teachers unions discovered yester- 


payments for some of the 41,000 
hours for which teachers were to be 
paid in September under the Etzioni 


day that their instructions are no 
longer being accepted by all of their 
members. 


Supreme Court explains why it let Each, PLP run in election 


More than 10 months after the 
Supreme Court upheld the right of 
Kach and the Progressive List for 
Peace to run in last July's Knesset 
elections, the court yesterday pub- 
lished its reasons for the derision. 

The Central Elections Committee 
last June barred both parties from 
the elections. The two lists then 
appealed to the Supreme Court 
against the disqualification, and 
their appeals were accepted. The 
PLP received wo Knesset seats in 
the election, and Kach one. 

The 132-page decision pub- 
lished yesteraav includes opinions 
by all five justices who heard the 


Summing up the basic legal princi- 
ple of the case. Supreme Court Pres- 
ident Meir Shamgar wrote that a list 
can be disqualified only when there 
exists a “fundamental contradic- 
tion" between its desire to partici- 
pate in elections and its “tendency to 
destroy the state." 

Shamgar went on to state that in 
the case of the PLP and Kach, no 
such clear and present danger to the 
state had been proven. 

Justice Miriam Ben-Porat stressed 
“the immediate and pressing need 
for legislation that would keep sub- 
versive parties from infiltrating the 
parliament.” But, Ben-Porat wrote, 
the Central Elections Committee 
does not currently have the authority 


to bar a party on the basis of its 
“platform or goals.” 

Justice Aharon Barak wrote that 
there are cases in which the election 
committee has the authority to dis- 
qualify a list - but Only if evidence 
has been presented to the panel that 
there exists a reasonable chance of 
endangering the state's existence. 

Barak stated that nothing in the 
PLP's platform even suggested a 
desire to destroy the state or its 
democratic nature. 

As for Kach, Barak noted that the 
elections committee had found that 
the party “held racist and anti- 
democratic principles." But Barak 
added that the committee should 
also have considered whether there 


was a real possibility that the party 
would take actions endangering 
democracy. 

Justice Moshe Bejski disagreed 
with Barak, stating that evidence 
brought before the court did prove 
Kach endangered democracy. ■ 5 

Along the same fines, Justice 
Menahem Eton wrote: “Kach’s prm- % 
□pies totally contradict the basic 
principles of human ethics, Jewish-; 
ethics, and the Declaration of Inde- . 
pendence.” 

But both Bejski and Eton said 
that the present legal situation does 
not give the court or the elections . 
committee the right to disqualify a • 
party. (Itim) 
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Ata manager may head 
new investors’ group 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Partly cloudy to dear. 

yesterday's Yesterday's Today's 



Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

27 

16-28 

27 

Golan 

14 

lS-30 

29 

Safad 

14 

19-28 

27 

Haifa Port 

84 

16-25 

26 

Tiberias 

14 

18-36 

35 

Nazareth 

28 

18-30 

29 

Alula 

33 

14-32 

30 

Shorn ron 

15 

19-30 

29 

Tel Aviv 

58 

22-28 

26 

B-G Airport 

40 

16-31 

30 

Jcridjo 

19 

19-38 

36 

Gaza 

76 

19-26 

26 

Bcersbeba 

18 

17-33 

32 

Eilat 

8 

24-40 

39 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The ministerial economic 
committee last night was still 
weighing proposals to settle the Ala 
problem placed before it by Industry 
Minister Ariel Sharon following the 
day-long cabinet meeting from 
which the weary economic ministers 
had just emerged. 

Ata’s temporary general manager 
Eliezer Peleg is prepared to head an 
investment group to take over the 
bankrupt textile concern if no other 
buyers are forthcoming. The Jeru- 
salem Post learned last night. 

Reliable sources close to the nego- 
tiators handling the Ata crisis told 
77ie Post that Peleg had put his name 
forward as a “last resort.*’ He would 
undertake to form a group of Israeli 
and foreign investors who would 
raise more than $20 million to re- 
vitalize Aca and purchase modern 
equipment, they said. 

So far the English textile baron 
David Alliance has not committed 
himself to being one of Pelegs part- 
ner’s. 

Other interested buyers included 
Clal, the Nasser brothers of Amer- 
ica. the Maurer textile firm of 
Switzerland and the sons of Minister 
Yigal Hurvitz. 

The proposals brought last night 
to the ministerial committee had 
been thrashed out by Sharon in leng- 
thy negotiations with the potential 
buyers and Ata's creditors. 

Under the proposals the govern- 
ment would “buy” Ata from the 
receivers for $12.5 million, which 


would be used to pay off the firm's 
debts. The government, while keep- 
ing control of the firm's land assets as 
security, would then sell the firm for 
a sym bolic price of one shekel to one 
of the potential buyers. 

Under this plan, the buyers would 
then have to inject at least S20 mil- 
lion into Ata. while guaranteeing to 
retain ownership and management 
of the company for a minimum of 
Bve years. The buyers would also 
guarantee increasing exports to $30 
. million in three years and would 
honour Peleg’s commitments to 
workers. Under this proposal the 
government would also give Ata 
preferred industrial status and would 
compel government- run companies 
to place clothing orders with the 
firm. 


Peleg last night refused to confirm 
or deny the reports that he was 
prepared to head an investment 
group to take over the company. 

Nevertheless be expressed his 
utmost confidence in Ara's potential 
saying “I am sure that the combina- 
tion of knowhow, hard work and an 
emphasis on exports is a formula for 
success.” 


Ata’s employees postponed their 
mass demonstration planned for to- 
day outside the Knesset pending the 
Finance Committee's decision. 

If. as expected, the committee 
endorses the proposals, they must 
still be approved by the Haifa Dis- 
trict Court before a deal can be 
concluded with one of the potential 
purchasers. 


. j Brilliant 
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The Haifa branch of the Friends of 0 0 


the Hebrew University has raised 
funds for 10 scholarships at the uni- 
versity for students from Haifa and 
the north. The bulk of the money 
was raised at an entertainment even- 
ing at the Haifa Auditorium on 
Saturday night to celebrate the uni 
versity's 60th anniversary. 


ARRIVALS 


Egyptian Charge d’ Affaires Mohammed Bas- 
jaoony from Cairo, where he participated in 
talks with an Israeli dclep.atfr.n_ 


Sir Leslie Porter, president of the British 
Friends of Boys Town, Jerusalem, and Lady 
Shiriey Porter; Lady Sarah Cohen; Rev. M.E 
Hertz berg, co-chairman, British Friends and 
Mrs. Hertzberg: Mr. I.M. Fiiipsohn, co- 
treasurer. Mr. L. MitchcQ. co-treasurer and 
Mrs. Mitchell; Rabbi A. Burns, executive 
director, and Mrs. Bums - all to attend dcdica- 
.lioajxrt; monies at Boys Town, Jerusalem, on 
Thursday. May 23. 


•• Mr; Alberto Cuenca from Argentina. Mr. 
and Mrs. Georg Boda and Mis. Bella Gcrtner 
from Austria, Lady Cohen. Mr. Frank Davis. 
J.F.. and Mrs. Davis. Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Leigh, Sir Leslie and Lady Porter, and Mr. 
Leonard Sattin, M.A., J.P., and Mrs. Sattin 
from England, Mr. and Mis. Herman Frenkel 
and Prof, and Mrs. Jean-QaudP Netter from 
France. Mr. and Mrs. Ekxtahoffer, Mr. Blodin- 
ger, Mr. Josef Buchmann. Mr. Jadfcld, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kueppen. Dr. and Mis. Panijel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Perl, Mr. David Scharf . Mis Barbara 
Sienstzkj, Mr. Max Willner <nd Mr. Zandler 
from Germany. Mr. Herbert Cohen. Prof, and 
Mis. David Simons and Mrs. Thalhuhnen from 
Holland. Dr. Marcos Roitman from Peru. Dr. 
and Mrs. Kurt Tomqvisl from Sweden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lester M. Entin and Mr- Paul Yano- 
wic from the U.S.A. for the annual meeting of 
the Board of Governors ofTel Aviv University. 

And the following for the board meeting and 
special ceremonies: Mr. Marcus Besen (Au- 
stralia) to receive an Honorary Doctorate of 
TAU. and Mis. Bescn. Sir Zclman Own 
(England) to receive an Honorary Doctorate of 
TAU, Mr. John Wilcox ( U.S. A."j 10 receive an 
Honorary Fellowship of TAU, and Mis. Wil- 
cox, Dr. Rosalyn S. YaJo (U.S.A.) to receive 
an Honorary Doctorate of TAU. 

And a special delegation from Venezuela; 
Dr. Luis Pinerna, Special Emissary of the 
Government of Venezuela for l be inauguration 
ceremony of the Romulo Betancourt Chair in 
Political Science, and Mrs. Pincroa.Dr Marco 
Tulio Brunt Cells, President of the Democratic 
Action Group in the parliament of Venezuela, 
Dr. Julieta Carboncll. wife of the Minister of 
Education of Venezuela. Mis. Virginia Betan- 
court. daughter of Romulo Betancourt and 
General Director of Libraries in Venezuela. 
Dr. Ruben Merenfeld, President of the Vene- 
zuela Friends of TAU. and Mis. Merenfeld, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Absdi. Mrs. Abbo. Mrs. 
Aponte, Mis- Ascanio, Mr. and Mrs. Betti tar. 
Mrs. Benjamin, Mr. and Mrs. Britos. Mr. 
BruniceDi. Mr. and Mrs. Calil. Mrs. Colme- 
narcs. Mrs. Cruz, Mr. and Mrs. Febres. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gabaldon, Mr. and Mrs. Hassan, 
Mrs. Iglicky. Mrs. Isturiz. Mrs. Kcri. Mrs. 
Ledesma. Mrs. Mundiak, Mr. and Mis- Padil- 
la, Mrs. Salas. Mr, and Mis. Sanchez. Mr. . 
Sugar, and Mr. and Mis. Zeppcnfeldt. 


After opening the Festival's music 
programme with a most impressive 
presentation of Menotti’s Telephone 
and Medium by the Washington 
Opera Company, high standards are 
being maintained. Last night's recit- 
al by Japanese soprano Mitsuko 
Shirai, with her husband Ha remit 
Hoell at the piano, was sensational 
in vocal beauty and musical inter- 
pretation in a sophisticated prog- 
ramme ranging from Mahler and 
Wolf to Berg and Schoenberg. 

On the same night, the German 
folklore group Espe presented Yid- 
dish songs, also drawing foil house at 
the Israel Museum. 

Espe succeeded in creating an 
emotion-laden atmosphere. The 
group will appear again on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

• YOHANAN BOEHM 

Attendance by President Herzog 
and his wife and a display of fire- i 
works couid have been enough to 
make the opening programme (May 
IS) of the Israel Festival at the Mt. 
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Border Police round up suspects Biter a soldier was stabbed in 
Jerusalem s Old City yesterday morning. They were released by 
nightfall. ‘ • (Gustavo FeinMatt) 


Soldier stabbed by youth in Old City 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
A soldier was stabbed yesterday 
morning while walking in" the Old 
City of Jerusalem. He was hospital- 
ized at Hadassah, Ein Herein, and 
his condition was said to be satisfac- 
tory. 

Doron Borastein. 20. was walkin® 
in the area of the Western Wall when 
he was attacked from behind. He 


later told police he saw an Arab 
youth fleeing the site. 

Bernstein. who is studying in a 
hesder veshiva during his army ser- 
vice, was in uniform and the police 
described the attack as terrorist- 
motivated. 

Several suspects were rounded up 
by the police, but all were released 
by nightfall. 


Jewish terror defendant convicted 


Scopus amphitheatre a truly gala 
occasion. Yet there was more. The 
Batsheva Dance Company gave one 
of its finest performances in Donald 
McKayle's specially commissioned 
Looking for Jerusalem, and Shlomo 
Gronich’s music for this had at least 
one song about Jerusalem that could 
be a winner. 

This was indeed a night to remem- 
ber: foe jewelled landscape glitter- 
ing beyond the pillars of foe stage 
like an enchanted backdrop, moths, 
dancing in the air like the humans 
below, balmy weather such as only 
Jerusalem provides, : and' a carpafcity 
audience'. 

A splendid. beginning - but why. 
was foe National Anthem sung by 
the Jerusalem Children's Choir so 
dolefully? DORA SOWDEN 


5 Gazans in stolen car shot by security men 

GAZA (Itim). - Five Gaza District 
residents were wounded by Border 
Policemen's shots yesterday after 
their car sped south through the Erez 
road block here. 

Border Police first shot at foe car's 
wheels, then aimed higher when the 
car continued its flight. IDF forces 
called to the site chased the vehicle, 
and found it abandoned in a Gaza 
orange grove. 


An hour later five Gaza residents 
arrived at the district hospital with 
gun shot wounds and admitted they 
had been in the escaping car. Three 
of them were lightly injured, and two 
in moderate condition. 


Interrogators found that the five 
had stolen foe car and had driven 
past the roadblock to avoid discov- 
ery. 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Jewish terror defendant Ze’ev 
Friedman was convicted yesterday in 
Jerusalem District Court of mem- 
bership in a terrorist organization 
and attempting to cause grievous 
bodily harm in connection with the 
i960 attacks on members of the 
National Guidance Committee in 
foe West Bank. His sentence it to be 
announced at a later date. 

Friedman and Uri Maier went to 
foe house of Dr. Ahmed Hamzi 
Natshe in Betblebem on the night of 


June 1. 1980. with foe intention of 
planting a bomb in Natshe’s car. 
They were scared off by a neigh- 
bour’s dog. though, and did not 
plant foe lx>mb. 

Friedman was convicted on the 
basis of his confession in a plea- 
bargaining deal. He had originally 
been charged with attempted mur- 
der. Maier was convicted after plea- 
bargaining in February. 

Friedman was released from de- 
tention several weeks ago to under- 
go prolonged medical treatment. 


MINI-RECESSION 


1 Continued from Page One) 

Moda'i anticipated that only half 
the number of Israelis who travelled 
abroad last year would go this year. 

Sources close to the prime minis- 
ter say that the intention is to 
squeeze government spending even 
tighter than the limits already im- 
posed by the state budget. 

These sources said that Peres and 
Moda’i are to ask Knesset Speaker 
Shlomo Hillel to devote the entire 
week in foe -Knesset to economic 
matters, so that all such legislation 
already pending is pushed through 
swiftly. ' 1 

A package of 1 1 items has been 
stuck in the Knesset Finance Com- 
mittee after being approved by the 
cabinet during the past few months. 
These measures include the educa- 
tion levy, a health fee. a 3 per cent 
levy on private cars, and the delay in 
implementing the compulsory 
education law to three- and four- 
year-olds. 

The cabinet is also to consider a 
proposal by Economic Minister Gad 
Ya’acobi. which would impose a 
special levy on luxury fiats. 


25,000 commemorate 
Theresienstadt victims 


PRAGUE (AP). - About 25,000 
people yesterday gathered near foe 
Bohemian town of Terezin at foe site 
of a Nazi concentration camp to 
commemorate the thousands who 
died there, the state-run CTK news 
agency reported. 

Known by its German name of 
Theresienstadt. the camp was foe 
largest on Czechoslovak territory. 


NUNNERY. — A Tibetan Buddhist 
convent in Lhasa, Tibet converted 
into a meeting hail during foe 1966- 
76 cultural revolution, has reopened 
with 16 nuns, foe official Xinhua 
News Agency reported in Peking 
yesterday. 


JOIN US IN A MASS 
DEMONSTRATION TO PROTEST THE 
PROPOSED INCREASE IN TRAVEL TAX 

Tuesday, May 21, 3.00 - 5.00 pun. 
at the Knesset 

Transport: AACI — Tel Aviv, 03-656124; 

Netanya, 053-30950, Haifa, 04-84319 
The Olirn Societies in Israel 

ad1«-30-F24 


T€l AVIV UNI V6RSITVE 


Dedication of the 

Paula and Menachem Gottesdiener 
Square 


ADDRESS: Prof. Mosfie Many, President 

Col. (res.) Yehiel Ben-Zvi, Vice President 
Mr. Menachem Gottesdiener 
on Wednesday, May 22, 1 985, at 7.30 p.m. 

Bar Shira Auditorium Lawn, Tel Aviv University Campus, 
Ramat Aviv, entrance through Gates No. 4 & 5. 

The public is invited 

■mz'-z»F2« 


Kreisky , ‘hurt by 
polemics’ calls off 
planned visit 


VIENNA (AP). - Former Chancel- 
lor Bruno Kreisky said yesterday 
that be was indefinitely postponing a 
planned trip to Israel and suggested 
that a bitterly critical Israeli news- 
paper article about him had played a 
role in his decision. 

Kreisky, who had been scheduled 
to lecture at foe Hebrew University 
and Tel Aviv University during 
one- week stay, told foe Associated 
Press he had’ decided not to go as 
planned on Tuesday because of “xhe 
polemics of newspapers and other 
things.' 1 He declined to elaborate. 

Yosef Lapid, a columnist for foe 
Ma'am', wrote on Friday that Krei- 
sky is “foe most loathsome Jew in 
modem history,” and said that who- 
ever had invited him “needs his head 
examined.” He accused Kreisky of 
making anti-Semitic statements and 
charged him with contributing to the 
Holocaust. 


Moda'i was sharply attacked in the 
cabinet by Energy Minister Moshe 
Shahal (Alignment), wbo charged 
that the entire burden of solving the 
economic crisis was being borne by 
foe salaried workers, while the self- 
employed and companies had quite 
simply stopped paying their taxes. 


Shahal proposed that the devalua- 
tion of foe shekel be halted and that 
foe tax payments made by com- 
panies and foe self-employed should 
not be fixed in advance but rather be 
levied on each month's turnover. 

Economic observers commenting 
on foe meeting pointed out that the 
rate of inflation is now likely to rise 
again with the rise in taxes and foe 
forthcoming cut in subsidies. They 
said that foe government apparently 
now wants a stronger recession than 
that originally planned, to offset 
. what it sees as anoverheating of the 
economy in foe past three months; ; 

The government, they said, had 
been blaming the Knesset for its slow ’ 
pace and for the resultant failure of 
earlier measures to cut public spend- 
ing. 

The observers said that the gov- 
ernment will make foe improvement 
in foe balance of payments its first 
priority, since it has not so far been 
able to maintain its goal of cutting 
foe trade deficit by $600 million this 
year. 

The 10 per cent tax break offered 
to some workers is less than the 
reduction included in the recom- 
mendations of the Steinberg Com- 
mittee, which the government had 
already accepted, foe observers said. 
The Steinberg recommendations 
were for a 15 per cent tax cut for all 
workers, and made no mention of a 5 
per cent parallel tax cut for em- 
ployers. 



for new settlements soon 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Leaders of the West 
Bank yesterday were registering 
volunteers for new unauthorized set- 
tlement attempts in foe area. The 
volunteers undertook to populate 
caravans which in the coming 
months are to be moved to several 
sites to force foe government to 
establish settlements there. * In our 
camp. too. the virus of peace now 
has spread.” Gush Emunim leader 

Rabbi Moshe Levinger lamented. 

The move is designed to crack 
what they perceive is Defence Minis- 
ter Rabin's steadfast opposition to 
new settlement - particularly to 


how many people the settlers ask 
actually muster for a resumption* 
foe illegal settlement attempts. T& 
had expected hundreds of{£op(e$ 
yesterday's special meeting here fr 
only some 80 turned up and soi 
speakers complained leaders & 
losttheirappeaL 


Settlers’ representatives men 
Beit Romano here yesterday af& , j 

noon and heard leaded of the Co* . , ; I 

cil of Settlers in J udea, Samaria^ l { ^ 

.Gaza advocate a showdown in ^ 1 Ml* 1 
ron. ■ T 

Eliakim Haetzm advocated afcjj' * i'*, i 1 ? 

showdown because there is a dz , f j i*- f 
able Jewish population in theueajfo E 


Hebron - and to force foe Likud's Kirnt Arba. there are Jewish seal/ 
hand on the matter. Settlers' leaders orients in the vicinity and - 


charge that foe Likud is afraid to 
take anv decisive action for fear it 
will create a cabinet crisis precipitat- 


ing new elections. 

However it remained to be seen 


close to Jerusalem. 

“If we fight over Hebront y. 
won't have to fight over Jericho,”} 
said, adding that foe Alignment w 
be milling to cede Jericho to Jordaj 


4TH SUSPECT 


(Continued from One) 

night, she had no idea of his associa- 
tion with either Eizenmann or Hillel. 

During foe five hours his parents 
sat behind Fuchs during the hearing, 
he almost completely ignored them, 
preferring to chat with HilleL and 
ocassionally to explain something to 
his lawyer. 

“But he is our son. so we shall 
stand by him.” the obviously shaken 
woman told The Post. 

Eizenmann's wife of less than a 
year. Ronit, sat behind her husband, 
while HiIIel's psychiatrist and some 
girlfriends and relatives were in 
court. 

Lawyer Ya'acov Rubin, repre- 
senting Fuchs, set the pattern for the 
defence argument, trying to shake 
foe court's" confidence in the sus- 
pects' confessions. 


Rubin and foe other lawyers, leg 
observers explained later, w 
trying to get onto the court reco 
foe need for a miniTtrial on ( 
validity of the confessions, for wh 
charges are brought against the st 
peas. 

Both Golan and Marcus a| 
sought to damage the credibility 1 
police witness Beissig and his su 
ordinate, special investigation ter 
chief Aharon Fogel, by trying to fi. 
contradictions in their testimonies 

One question that arose was w 
FTeissig took down Fuchs’s tes 
mony.Vhile the Supreme Court fi 
strongly recommended that any pt 
son able to make a confession in 1 
or her own handwriting be allow* 
to do so. Fleissig declined to expfa 
in public, agreeing to write down 1 
reason for foe judge's perusal only 


GUN DUELS 


(Continued from Page One) 

Lebanese forces militiamen began 
withdrawing from positions after 
they were ordered to pull out Satur- 
day by their leader. Elie Hobeika. as 
part of a conciliation package. 

Lebanese Forces officials said foe 
fighters left by boat for the Christian 
heartland north of Beirut through 
the Israeli-controlled port of 
Nakoura just north of Israel's bor- 
der. 

Hobeika's call for a ceasefire has 
not brought results, but (heie were 
signs that the Christian moves were 
welcomed by Syrian-backed Moslem 
leaders. 


town of Jezzine was important as ' 
would leave pro-Israeli militiam 
dug in there without political cove 
Shi'ite Moslem militia lead 
Nabih Bern said Jeanne will not 
immune from attack unless Jezri 
leaders increase efforts to get t 
South Lebanon Army to leave. 

In Ein Hilwe. Mustafa SaV 
leadcr of the main Moslem militia 
Sidon. spoke at an anti- Israeli ra 
attended by nearly 10,000 people 
The official Syrian newspap 
Tishrin yesterday said that wests 
depictions of Lebanon as neat 
“were not meant to protect ! 
Chris.tians there, but to defend t — 
Zionists plans to divide foe cot 
try.” 


The independent An-Nahar 
quoted'a-VW^st Bemi? 'ministerial f •’ The paper was pc 
'source Is” laying' thff“ Lebanese" ring*" to Lebanon's sta: 
Forces. order to. quit foe southern AraWsraeli conflict,... 



JERUSALEM DAY 


PERES BADGERS 


Tax on foreigners 


The High Court of Justice yester- 
day ordered foe director of customs 
to show cause within 45 days why he 
should not abolish the 20 per cent 
surcharge on air tickets bought 
abroad by foreign residents and 
issued by foe airlines in Israel. 


The order was issued in response 
to a petition by law student David 
Kurzweil, who argued that imposing 
foe levy which went into effect eariy 
this year on buyers of these tickets 
abroad was illegal. Kuxzweil also 
stated that the tax- authorities sent a 
draft of a directive to collect the 
surcharge to the legislative branch, 
which rejected it. 


‘ He said that the director, of cus- 
toms ignored the rejection and 
nonetheless is implementing the 
levying of the tax abroad. (Itim) 


AUTISTIC. - Some 40,000 pupils 
are to visit homes throughout foe 
country today to raise contributions 
for foe National Association for Au- 
tistic Children. 


(Continued from Pag* Oral 

foe entire thrust of that policy. The 
criticism crossed party lines. 

Labour's Moshe Shahal, the 
minister of energy, railed against the 
inequity of the tax system,, with the 
working man paying increasingly 
more, and self-employed and com- 
panies often paying nothing. He 
urged that the government's emph- 
asis should be not on' "cutting its 
expenditure but rather on increasing 
its income and suggested that foe 
self-employed and companies pay 
tax on each month's actual turnover. 

Likud's Gideon Patt, minister of 
science, urged far more radical 
moves than the Treasury contem- 
plated- He was for doing away with 
foe linkage system, and for pegging 
the shekel to a basket of European 
currencies. 

Industry Minister Ariel Sharon of 
Likud favoured fixing the rate of the 
Israeli currency in relation to the 
U.S. dollar. 


Peres and Moda'i both maintained 
that foe recent economic setbacks 
had been caused not by wrong poli- 
cies, but by foe failure to implement 
foe policies that had been derided 
upon. 


Peres said the government had 
succeeded thus far in avoiding large- 
scale unemployment, and that must 


be its goal in foe future too. He told 
Pan 


ran that neither the public nor in- 
deed the Knesset would agree to 
destroying the system of linkage. 
The coalition majority in foe House, 
he said, is not “96 yes-men. Your 
proposal will simply not get 
through." He said Israel had re- 
jected Washington's recommenda- 
tion that it unlink its economy - and 
that remained his firm position. 


Peres made a point of praising 
Defence Minister Rabin for foe “su- 


There was sharp and prolonged 
argument too over the travel tax and 
foreign-currency allowance for over- 
seas travel. Yigael Hurvitz (Ometz). 
a former finance minister, suggested 
that the allowance be cut to $300 per 
person. Vice Premier Shamir, the 
Likud leader, favoured 3 $500 ceil- 
ing. 

As evening approached. Patt 
joined with Ezer Weizman (Yahad) 
jn urging that the cabinet deride 
nothing, but that instead a group of 
ministers be commissioned to re- 
commend radical and far rea chin g 
changes in economic policy. 

At that point, according to cabinet 
sources, it seemed as though foe 
majority of the ministers might balk 
at foe Peres-Moda’i package. Both 
men then made lengthy and passion- 
ate last-minute appeals - and even- 
tually carried the day.. 

Moda'i asserted that to embark on 
radical and untried solutions now 
would be to epurt dangers which 
would be far greater than the 
chances of foe success of such mea- 
sures. 


perb intellectual and administrative 
effort”, involved in slashing the de- 
fence budget. 


Defending foe increase in travel 
tax (until September 15), Peres de- 
manded, “So what if foe travel com- 
panies are annoyed?" 


And if. as one minister bad pre- 
dicted. Israelis firing abroad would 
renounce their citizenship because 
of a travel surcharge, then. “If that’s 
all their passport is worth to them - 
foeycangotohell." 


University re-runs 


BEN-GURION University students 
who miss classes during reserve duty 
are getting foe chance to catch up by 
watching video-recorded lectures, 
under a new project initiated by the 
Beersheba university’s student un- 
. ion. 

Lectures have been taped so far 
mainly in courses considered espe- 
cially difficult, particularly in the 
natural sciences. A crew of students 
is recording foe lectures, and the 
videotapes are-being kept in a special 
fibrary. 


( Con tinned from Page One) 
solidarity with Soviet Jewry on Jeru- 
salem Day. 

. Scores of recently arrived Ethio- 
pian Jews pushed forward to stand 
alongside placard bearers, whose 
signboards in Hebrew, English and 
Russian entreated Soviet authorities 
to "Let My People Go." Most of the 
placards bore foe portraits , names 
and prison terms decreed for Aliya 
activists. President Herzog told foe 
crowd that these people represent a 
new breed of Jewish heroism which 
manifests itself under the beading 
Prisoner of Zion. 

More than 1,000 graduates of the 
Hebrew Univeristy participated in 
Jerusalem Day activities for alumni 
to mark the University’s 60th 
anniversary. 

Young parents in London and 
Geneva who started religious Israeli- 
oriented schools for their children, 
and a rabbi who gave spiritual help 
to Holocaust survivors and North 
African Jewish refugees were among 
foe winners of an education prize 
awarded on Jerusalem Day. 

Two hundred guests were on hand 
at Beit Hanassi for the biennial prize 
ceremony, organized by foe World 
Zionist Organizations’s Tora Educa- 
tion in the Diaspora Department. 

President Herzog said that if Jew- 
ish education in foe Diaspora were 
not at low ebb, prizes for excellence 
would not be necessary or remark- 
able. 

The winners of foe Jerusalem 
Prize for Tora education in the Di- 


aspora were: 

Rabbi Akiva Egozi of Torort 
who established many Jem; 
schools and who is principal of t 
largest Jewish day school in the I 
aspora, the United Hebrew Schoc 
in that city; 

Rabbi Gad Mimran, an I: 
who was emissary for five 
Paris, where he introduced 
studies in many Jewish schools^ 

Moshe Kneller. a diamond, 
chant in Antwerp and presi 
Mizrahi there, who esta^ ” 
Zionist religious kindergarten 
evening school that serve as 
pies of high-level study for 
Europe; 

Avraham Bodner. a lawyer 1 
New York who was president of# 
well known Yeshiva of Flatbushf 
Brooklyn; 

The Independent School in Not 
London and the Noam School, i 
Zurich, both Zionist-oriented 
gious schools set up by parents. *■ 

Special education prizes wet’ 
awarded to Rabbi Paul Rcntnar 
who established Bnei Akiva in Par 
after World W , ar II and helped Jw. 
ish refugees: and to foe Union s . 
Religious Pioneers, a movents* 1 
founded in 1938 that directed Jewst 
Eretz Yisrael, many of them settBff: 
in Kibbutz Lavie and Moshav jfi 
Galim. 

A testimonial was given to Beit 
Richmond of Toronto, for her year 
of “adopting” Israeli emissaries t- 
Canada and helping them with 
work. 
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Two dead as fire rages across much of Florida < 

COAST, Florida (AP). - mobilized the National Guard 

vmr i™ 5 acros * 100-000 acres help exhausted firefighters -r- . . . 

(400,000 dunams) of Florida brushland blazes, which cut highways ; * 

on Saturday, destroying homes and munications and were responsiH! 


sending hundreds fleeing in what 
officials called foe worst fire disaster 
in Florida’s history. 

Gov. Bob Graham yesterday de- 
clared a state of emergency" and 


response 

for at least two deaths. 

The worst threat was along a 1 
kilometre stretch of foe nort 
coast from St. Augustine to 
Canaveral. 


In deep sorrow I announce the passing of my dear wife 

FAY ISRAELI 



neeShepeard 

_ . on May 18, 1985. 

The funeral win take place today, Monday at 11 am. at the Klar San* 

cemetery. 

Please refrain from condolence visits. 


* *. 
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Dr. Jonetsntffl 


A memorial service and unveiling of the tombstone 
of our beloved 


HANAH GASKIN 


w. 




„ t>.j 


will take place tomorrow, Tuesday, May 21 , 1 985 at 3.30 p.m. 
at the Kibbutz Maaleh Hahamisha Cemetery. 
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Citizens are keeping passports at the ready 


By AARON SITTNER 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

' 1 Neither soaring travel taxes, nor surcharges on 
withdrawal of foreign currency from Patam 
accounts nor VAT on ground services overseas 
seem to be deterring Israelis from readying their 
passports for travel abroad , according to nassoort- 
office officials. r 


-It may appear strange,” Yehoshua Kahana. 
jirector of the Interior Ministry's population 
■pgistry.di\ision, told The Jerusalem Post yester- 
lav. “But despite the difficulties being placed in 
he way of wanderlust Israelis, the number of valid 
Hssports keeps growing. Most Israeli adults 


already have one." A new passport costs IS9.000. 
renewals are free of charge. 

The passports are increasingly being used for 
repeat trips abroad. Thus, although the 10 per 
cent annual growth in the issuance of new pass- 
ports halted suddenly last year, renewals have 
grown by about 50 per cent since then. For 
example, 150,000 in-force passports were ex- 
tended in 1983, and 225,000 last year. 

Though Israel - as a land of immigrants - 
recognizes dual citizenship, it insists that Israeli 
citizens leave the country on an Israeli passport. 
Passport control is less formal on this point on 
return, since international agreement (with about 


50 other countries) must be respected, and refusal 
to honour their passports could create problems. 

All passports, regardless of issuing country, list 
the bearer's country of birth, so the Israeli author- 
ities know when a native Israeli has returned. 

For some Israelis, the travel tax can become a 
thing of the past, and legally. How? By officially 
changing their address in this country’ to some 
foreign one. ‘‘For example." Kahana explains, “if 
an Israeli walks into one of our consulates abroad, 
declares himself to be a mihagcr (emigrant) and 
gives a non-Israeli address as his permanent one. 
he is - according to current regulations - not subject 
to paying the travel tax when leaving Israel art 
his subsequent visits there." 


er 


City of David park 

jpens to the public 


By ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The gates of the City of David 
ere opened yesterday with the de- 
cation of an archeological park on 
e site where David made his capit- 
3.000 years ago. 

The three-dunam site, south of the 
esent Old City, includes a stepped 
ructure believed to be the support 
ill of David’s citadel am 
.meat tunnel access to the u] 

.d of so-called Warren’s Shaft, 
where the Israelites drew water 
the Gihon Spring without le\v- 
g the protection of the city walls 
Expected to be one of the most 
•polar tourist attractions in Israe 
s park will be extended southward 
die future when archeological \ 
rrk in the lower pan of David's \ 
ry is completed. 

The park's dedication is the cuJ- 
nation of seven years of intensive 
ovations under Prof. Yigal Shilo 
the Hebrew University. It is one 
the most difficult archeological 
s ever probed in this country - a 
^__ep hillside which had been dug for 
ch of its length by a number of 
jor expeditions in the past cen- 
y. The expedition uncovered 25 
ita of settlement going back to the 
. t urban settlement above the 
ion spring at the end of the 
r millennium B.C.E. 

Tie City of David restoration is an 
msion of the archeological park 
igthe western and southern walls 
* Old City. Visitors approaching 
tttbe Old City will gain their first 
iressions from an observation 
it overlooking the site and the 
ean Desert beyond. A staircase 
rends to Area G, the scene in 
nous years of violent confronta- 
■i. between police and ultra- 
sckJox zealots who claimed that 


the excavation was endangering a 
medieval Jewish cemetery on the 
slope below. 

Massive retaining walls have been 
built around the site in the past year 
to ensure stability. Architect Nahum 
Meltzer designed them of concrete 
instead of Jerusalem stone to set off 
the stones of the excavation itself. 

The most striking structure in 
Area G is the 18-metre-high stepped 
structure which some observers bad 
initially conjectured might be con- 
nected with the family tomb of the 
House of David. 

Archeologists are now convinced 
that it served as a support wall for 
David's Citadel on the upper part of 
the slope. 

Area G also contains charred re- 
mains of a room burned when the 
city was sacked by the Babylonian 
army in 586 B.C.E. and remains of a 
room in which clay seals were found, 
including one containing the name of 
a scribe; mentioned in Jeremiah. 

The ipper approach to Warren’s 
Shaft islvia a 60-metre long tunnel, 
most os it the same tunnel used in 
Israelitdtimes unchanged except for 
lighting land steps. The narrowness 
of the tbnnel, which will probably 
hold fewbr than 100 persons at one 
time, makes it problematical for 
mass toufsm. 

Maintenance of the site will be 
handled tw the East Jerusalem De- 
velopment Corporation which will 
charge a fte, yet to be determined, 
for entrants to the shaft tunnel . 

Development of the site was car- 
ried out by me Gty of David Society 
chaired by Mayor KoIIek and includ- 
ing the municipality, the Hebrew 
University, the Israel Exploration 
Society, the yerusalem Foundation 
and the Kanan-Kushlick Founda- 
tion. 


ibbor-MapampactmK^ 


Jy MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

— IYAT SHMONA. local 

our and Mapam's HistadruVlists 
e signed an agreement not to join 
kud coalition in the labour coun- 
lere, labour Htsxadrut official 
son Garit said yesterday. 

fter last weeks elections, 
tael Ya’acobi, who heads the 
-am-supported list that won 29 


per cent of the vote for labour coun- 
cil, announced he Would form a 
coalition with the Lilkid, which had 
24 per cent of the vote\ But Mapam’s 
national secretariat ’rejected his 
move. • ./ 

Gazit, saying Ya’acobi had acted 
“like a thief in the night,” 
announced that the local Labour and 
Mapam lists will work to control the 
labour council. Labour won 35 per 
cent of the vote. 


Today and Tomorrow at the 

FESTIVAL 

Today, May 20 

ie Israel Chamber- Orchestra and Ater Balleto. Bach Celebration, 
rusatem Sherovar Theatre, from 6.00 pm.* 

to Baal Theatre (Holland) “The Dybbuk”, Gerard Behar Centre, 6.00 pm 
re Jerusalem Khan Theatre, "The Dybbuk”, 9.00 pm 
ate, "Gatory”, Y.M.CA 4.30 p.m.-,7.00 pm. 

»in (trom b one), Weinberger (organ), programme 2, Dormttion Abbey, 

30 p.m. 

an Claude Mara (pan pipes), programme 2, Dormttion Abbey 8.30 pun.’ 

omorrow, May 21 

asftsngton Opera, "The Telephone”, ‘The Medium”, Jerusalem Sherover 
eatraS.OO pm 

al Theatre (Holland} "The Dybbuk”, Gerard Behar Centre, 10.00 p.m. 

rusalem Khan Theatre, ‘The Dybbuk”, 9.00 p.m. 

irai — Hflfl, Wise Auditorium, 10.00 p.m. 

ate, "Physical Symphonies", Y.M.CA 4.30 ftm., 7.00 pm 

*m (trombone), Wienberger (organ), programme 2, Dormttion Abbey 

10p.m. 

pe, JidcUsche Ueder, Israel Museum 7.00 p.m. 

a Pink Trio, Diplomat Hd»m. 00 pm 

«■ Balleto, Programme t. Mount Scopus Amphitheatre 7.00 pm 

■4c Theatre (Great Britain), "Measure for Measure", Bate! Machaseh 

uare. The Jewish Quarter 8.30 p.m* 

deals available at Jerusalem Sherover Theatre, Tel. 02-631900, 633709; 
dnan. Tel Aviv and box offices before performances 


Elizabeth Taraboust, Royal Festival Ballet star appearing 
with Ater Balleto. Only performances — today and 
tomorrow. 


All tickets soki out. 

raol Festival Jerusalem 18.5-8.6.85 






T€l flUlU UNIU6RSITV 


awarding of 

rhe Jacob and Shoshana Schreiber 
Doctoral Fellowship 

DRESS: tfr.NLB. Gltter, Chairman of the Executive Council 
Prof. Yehuda Ben-Shaul, Vice Rector 
Sir Leslie Porter, Vice President 

Tel Aviv University Trust in Great Britain 

Chairman, Board of 

Governors • 

Philosophy 

and Science and ideas 




on Wednesday/ May 22, 19B5, ^-WP 1 ■ .. 

The Jacob and Shoshana Schreuber ^JJ ,are ’ 4 
diversity Campus, Ramat Aviv, entrance through Gate No. 4. 

Tfift public is invited 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Fair divorce 

MEMBERS of the Association of 
Men for Fair Divorce have been 
collecting signatures of people sup- 
porting the group's goals for the past 
several days outside the Te! Aviv 
courthouse. 

The sign-up form stales that the 
group seeks to shorten divorce pro- 
ceedings. to gain longer visitation 
rights for men with their children, 
and to eliminate obstacles to chil- 
dren's visits. The group also claims 
that the police discriminate against 
men in matters connected to di- 
vorce. 

Association chairman Benny 
Ya'acov says that a number of 
women, including new wives of di- 
vorced men, have signed the form. 

Pure water 

AN INSTITUTE for the study of use 
of ozone to improve water quality 
was inaugurated in Kibbutz Alumot 
in thfe Jordan Valley yesterday. 

The institute, reportedly the first 
of its kind in Israel and the second in 
the world, w ill also process Kinneret 
water for Jordan Valley settlements. 
It was partially funded by the West 
German government, whose repre- 
sentatives attended the inauguration 
ceremony. 

Ozone is a chemicaily-active form 
of oxygen with three oxygen atoms 
in each molecule. It has been useful 
in purifying water, particularly in 
eliminating viruses. 

No intensive care 

SAFAD’s Rebecca Sierf govern- 
ment hospital has been ordered by 
the Health Ministry to cease provid- 
ing respiratory intensive care for 
infants weighing less than 1.5 kilos. 

It must instead transfer such in- 
fants in need of care to the mod- 
ernized intensive-care unit for new- 
boras that has been set up at Ram- 
bam Hospital in Haifa. _ 

The doctors committee at the 
Safad hospital has expressed con- 
cert! that the decision will lead to -a 
loss of trust' ia 'the hospital; 'even 
though the Change is not connected 
to' the professional level of the doc- 
tors. 

Jewish art 

SOME 150 MUSEUM curators, art 
dealers, researchers, collectors and 
others interested in Jewish art are 
expected to participate in the first 
International Jewish Art Seminar, 
opening today in Jerusalem, Dr. 
Bezalel Narkiss of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity’s Centre for Jewish Art said 
yesterday. 

The four-day seminar will include 
symposia on the role of the Jewish 
museum and the meaning and ess- 
ence of Jewish art. Among the parti- 
cipants are the curators of the Jewish 
art museums of Budapest and Bel- 
grade. 


Negev leaders 

OVER 50 people from Beersheba 
and Dimona are to be interviewed 
this week for an innovative four-part 
course in community self-help lead- 
ership. The course is to be given by 
“national leaders in community rela- 
tions" and funded by the municipal- 
ity. Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev and the Klein Fund. ’ 

Richard Isralowitz. who orga- 
nized the programme, said yesterday 
that Kibbutz Revivim. where he 
lives, has sent a member to recruit 
Beduin for the course. 

The programme is io focus on 
understanding the community, 
motivation, communications and 
planning. It is expected to take place 
next month. 

Eight hurt in brawl 

EIGHT PEOPLE w ere injured, one 
of them seriously, and 10 were 
arrested in a brawl between the 
Abu-Blal and Huzeil tribes in the 
Negev Beduin town of Rahat 20 
kilometres north of Beersheba. a 
police spokesman has reported. 

The fighting began at 7 p.m. 
Saturday with a clash between chil- 
dren of the two tribes. The police 
spokesman said rhe conflict "soon 
became a shoot-out.” Five pistols 
were confiscated by the police, who 
arrived with Border Police to restore 
the peace. 

U.S. Navy visit 

REAR ADM. Roger Box, com- 
mander of the American Sixth Fleet 
Battle Force, who arrived in Haifa 
yesterday on board the aircraft car- 
rier USS Nimitz. declined to com- 
ment on whether the ship would hold 
joint exercises with the Israel Naw. 

The Nimitz arrived with the 
guided missile destroyer USS Dewey, 
and the two ships are to stay in 
Haifa for a week to give their 6.000 
men shore leave. The ships are to 
procure "many thousands of dol- 
lars" worth of fresh supplies, fruit, 
vegetables and dairy products here. 

Outstanding help 

A STUDENT confined to a wheel- 
chair has won this year's Glassberg 
Prize for Volunteer Service, at Tel 
Aviv University. A graduate student 
in counselling, Zvi Kranpf is particu- 
larly interested in the use of humour 
in therapy with the disabled. He 
made a film on the subject, rented 
projection equipment and spends bis 
own time and money visiting rehabi- 
litation cemres for the disabled 
showing the film. 

Moshe Avitan. a former prisoner 
now studying television and cinema, 
is also to receive a prize for his 
volunteer work in rehabilitation of 
prisoners and at a mental hospital. 

Other students to be recognized 
for outstanding service to the com- 
munity are Nelly Ben-Sussan and 
Avner Mahpud. 
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Exhibition of 
Important Judaica 

from the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Now, until 
May 31,1985 


Today is a great 
day to arrive at a 
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German musicians Gerhard Weinberger, at the organ, and Annul 
Rosin, playing trombone whose programme included works from the 
Baroque to the present, present one of the Israel Festival's opening 
performances at the Dormition Abbey on Mt. Zion on Saturday 
afternoon. They will play at the abbey again today and tomorrow. 
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Normal work 
to resume at 
all hospitals 

By D’VORA BEN SHAUL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Striking hospital workers, who un- 
til last evening faced criminal 
charges for having defied a court 
order to abandon the partial strike 
they had imposed on 52 government 
hospitals, are to return to normal 
work today. 

Attorney-General Yitzhak 
Zamir, who had ordered that the 
stinking workers he prosecuted for 
contempt of court, and the union 
leaders who had sworn that they 
would paralyze any hospital where a 
colleague was prosecuted, met 
yesterday and reached an agree- 
ment. 

The Attorney-Generals Office 
agreed to drop all charges against 
workers who had defied the court 
order, and in return hospital workers 
and Nurses Union officials agreed to 
return to normal work. 

In a parallel move. Health Minis- 
ter Mordechai Gur agreed to ask the 
Jerusalem Labour Court to rescind 
the order against the striking mem- 
bers. handed down on Thursday. 
Union officials and the Health 
Ministry will continue negotiating 
the filling of t>00 empty positions in 
the hospitals. 



Rabbi Kook memorialized at Knesset dinner 


- Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Fifty years after the death of chief 
rabbi Avraham Yitzhak Hacohen 
Kook. President Herzog last night 
called for a return ro his values - a 
golden mean of tolerance, respect 
for work and concern for one's fel- 
low man. 

Herzog was speaking at a dinner in 
the Knesset Chagall Hall marking 
the 50th anniversary of Kook’s 
death, and the establishment of a 
friends organization to support the 
Merkaz Harav Yeshiva in Jeru- 
salem. which he founded. 


The dinner was attended by Chief 
Rabbis Avraham Shapira and Mor- 
dechai Eiiahu. the state comptroller, 
rhe Jerusalem chief rabbis, ministers 
and Knesset members. Herzog 
noted that Kook was attacked in his 
day by extremists who opposed his 
openness towards secular Jews. 

Prime Minister Peres, who arrived 
at the dinner direct from the cabinet 
session, said Kook had been a "high 
priest" of Israel whose intellectual 
greatness and balance moved Peres 
even today. 


Lionel Schalit of World Maccabi dies 


Lionel Schalit. who died of a heart 
attack in London last week at the age 
of 78, had been a member of the 
World Maccabi Union for more than 
50 years. 

Born in Riga in 1907. Schalit ar- 
rived in England with his family in 
1919. Educated at Trinity College. 
Cambridge, he studied Hebrew pri- 
vately and aleady spoke the lan- 
guage fluently when he lived here 
between 1934-35 as a representative 
of a British automobile company. 

A founder of the Maccabi sports 
organization in Britain, Schalit was 
subsequent^ chairman of Maccabi's 
European executive. 

Schalit contributed generously to 
the UJA and to other Israeli causes, 
taking a special interest in Project 
Renewal and Tel Aviv University. 

Schalit had extensive business 
connections with the Soviet Union 
and paid several visits there, but in 
the early 1970s he was declared per- 
sona non grata because of his unoffi- 
cial activity on behalf of Russian 


Jews. 

The leaves a wife. Cissie. and 
daughter in London, a daughter in 
Boston and a daughter in Herzliya. 
His son-in-law. Prof. Ze’ev Hirsh, is 
a member of the Bejski Inquiry 
Commission in the bank-shares cri- 
sis. DC. 


‘Gleeful arsonist’ held 
for Rishon Lezion fire 

RISHON LEZION (Itim). - A 15- 
year-old boy from Ness Ziona has 
been arrested on- suspicion of light- 
ing the fire which destroyed Rishon 
Lezion 's municipal warehouse on 
Saturday night. 

The fire caused millions of shekels 
in damages. 

Police on the scene on Saturday 
night noticed that while most 
onlookers were upset about the fire, 
one boy showed obvious glee. They 
took him in for questioning, and he 
admitted that he had entered the 
warehouse and set it on fire. 


Money-smugglers fined 

BEN-GURION AIRPORT. - An 
attempt ro smuggle $10,000 abroad 
has resulted in "over IS6 million in 
fines and the confiscation of the 
dollars by the state. 

According to customs police, 
Yeshayahu Gonshur was 
apprehended with the foreign cur- 
rency as he was about to leave the 
airport on April 26. He said the 
money had been given to him by 
Sara Havkin. with instructions to 
deliver it abroad to her husband. 
Mrs. Havkin confirmed the report. 
She was fined IS2.410.500, and Gon- 
shur was fined IS3.856.000. 


Autopsy allowed 
on body of suspect 
killed by police 

TEL AVTV (Itim). - The magis- 
trates court here has authorized an 
autopsy on the body of a suspect shot 
by a policeman after he had escaped 
from jail. 

Emanuel Mout’ie. 34, was 
arrested on suspicion of drug deal- 
ing. managed to escape custody, and 
wasspotted by a policeman on Satur- 
day. -The policeman drew his pistol 
during the tangle with Mout'ie, and 
the gun wenr off. hitring the suspect 
in the head, killing him. 

Police appointed an officer to 
probe the death, as is customary 
whenever a suspect dies of police 
shots. 

The family yesterday agreed to the 
autopsy, and the court then autho- 
rized it. 




Tourists 

and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 

Find out what high interest, confidentiality and 
total exemption from Israel income tax in 
Bank Hapoalim’s Free Foreign Currency Accounts S 
can do for your funds. 

Bank Hapoalimt, 




Head Office: 50 Rothschild BJvd., 
65124 Te! Aviv, Israel. Tel: 03 -673 33 3 


/ 

f Bank Hapoalim 

/ Foreign Residents 
f and Tourists Center 
J? 104 Hayarkon Street 
/ P.O.B. 3525 Td Aviv 61034 


Foreign Currency Centers.' 1 would like to leam more about 

Tel Aviv. 104 HayarkonSl.. 63903. Tel: 03-243311, 244357. > Bank Hapoalim* Free Foreign 

Jerusalem: 26 King George St.. 94261 . Tel: 02-222249. ✓ Currency Accounts. Please send me 

N fft anya: 1 1 Kikar Ha'amnaut. 42271. Tel: 053-39741. Jr your brochure and bank-hy- ^ farms: 


New York • Los Angeles ■ San Francisco • Chicago ■ Philadelphia/ Nami; 

Boston • Miami * Toronto • Montreal • London • Manchester jr 

Paris • Zurich • Luxero bourg • Buenos Aires • Sao Paulo Jr Home Address: 

Rio de Janeiro * Caracas • Mexico City - Montevideo jf' 

Punta del Esie • Santiago • Panama City ■ Cayman Islands J 


.Tel: 


And 340 branches of the group in Israel 
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Gandhi to confer with Gorbachev 

India sees major boost 
in Soviet trade ties 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). - Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi is expected to 
sign agreements for substantially in- 
creased Soviet credit as part of ex- 
panded economic ties when be visits 
Moscow on Wednesday to see 
Kremlin chief Mikhail Gorbachev 
and other leaders. 

Foreign Secretary Romesh Bhan- 
dari told reporters that Gandhi is 
expected to sign economic agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union cover- 
ing power generation, coal, oil and 
machine building. 

, “We are contemplating agree- 
ments setting out fields of coopera- 
tion up to the year 2000,'’ Bhandari 
said of Gandhi's five-day visit which 
starts tomorrow. 

“There will be fresh credit and it 
will be a substantial figure," he 
added. 

The Indian leader is also to visit 
the U.S. from June 12 to IS. 

Bhandari said Indian trade with 
the Soviet Union, one of this coun- 
try’s major trading partners, would 
probably total $46.2 billion this year, 
a^20 per cent rise over the 19S4 
figtire. In Moscow, meanwhile. 
Gorbachev accused the U.S. of stag- 
ing a military build-up in the Indian 
Ocean and of “scuttling" moves To- 


wards making the area a zone of 
peace. 

Gorbachev made the statements 
in his first interview with a foreign 
newsman, given to the Press Trust of 
India (PTI) news agency and re- 
ported yesterday by tiie official 
Soviet agency Tass. 

The Soviet leader claimed that “It 
is common knowledge that for a 
number of years now the U.S. has 
been scuttling the convening of an 
international conference on this 
issue. ..It has also unilaterally 
broken off the Soviet-American 
talks on limiting military activities in 
the Indian Ocean." 

He said his coming talks with 
Gandhi on a broad range of bilateral 
and international issues would give 
new content to the traditional ties 
between India and the Soviet Union, 
and stressed that Indo-Soviet 
friendship was important for peace 
and security amid current tensions. 

COSMOS. - The Soviet Union 
yesterday launched three satellites - 
Cosmos 1650, 1651 and 1652 - to 
complement a space navigation sys- 
tem for Soviet civil airliners and 
merchant ships, the official Tass 
news agency reported. 


Afghan rebels kill 
two leaders who 
defected to gov’t 

ISLAMABAD. - Moslem guerrillas 
in Afghanistan have killed two re- 
negade commanders who deserted 
the resistance to command govern- 
ment militias, guerrilla sources in 
Pakistan reported yesterday. 

They also disclosed that seven 
Afghan government agents have 
been sentenced to death by a resist- 
ance court for working with Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan. 

The two men killed were identi- 
fied as Fazle Haq, chief militia com- 
mander in the northern province of 
Takhar, and Hameed Khan, militia 
commander in Khanabad, in adjoin- 
ing Kunduz province. 

Haq was killed in the first week of 
May when guerrillas attacked a gov- 
ernment convoy moving from 
Takhar towards Khanabad, and 
Hameed Khan was shot dead on | 
May 12 by a guerrilla posing as a 
government supporter, the sources 
said. 

They said Haq had been a deputy 
commander of the Jamiat-i-Islami 
guerrilla group until he deserted 
three years ago after guerrillas in the 
area killed their chief commander, 
Abdul Wahid, for suspected con- 
tacts with the government. 

CRACKDOWN. — Malaysian uni- 
versities plan to crack down on stu- 
dents wearing Islamic-styie veils 
covering the face, a government offi- 
cial said yesterday. 


Torced to dig own graves’ 

Tamils say Sri Lanka 
police killed 40 youths 


NEW DELHI. - Police in eastern Sri 
Lanka last week arrested about 40 
Tamil youths and ( made them dig 
their graves before 'shoo ting them to 
death, the United News of India 
reported yesterday. 

In a report from Colombo. Sri 
Lanka’s capital. UNI quoted a com- 
plaint made to police by a private 
citizen's committee alleging the kill- 
ings took place last Friday in the 
Kalamunai area. 

But Defence Secretary-General 
Sepala Attygalle told Reuters in Col- 
ombo that reports of large Tamil 
civilian casualties in eastern areas 
were “absolute nonsense." 

A top provincial official in 
Amparai district, which covers Kala- 
munai. told the Associated Press on 
telephone that the report was false. 

“I would have been informed if 
something like that happened," said 
D.M. Ariyaratne. I am quite confi- 
dent of mv own people. Also, the 
residents would have come and told 
me about it." 

The UNI report said the commit- 
tee's president, identified as P.V. 
Nallanayagam, alleged that the 


Tamil youths were taken to a 
graveyard in a convoy of trucks by 
police belonging to a police unit 
called the “Special Task Force.” 

He told the. news agency that he 
had reports that the youths were 
taken to a cemetery and were forced 
to dig five or six trenches before they 
were killed and buried in them. 

Somt Tamil militants later ex- 
humed the bodies and photographed 
them. Nallanayagam alleged. 

UNI quoted turn as saying police 
had assured him that the youths were 
being kept in a detention camp, but 
added that be had found out they 
were not among the detainees. 

Nineteen more Tamil youths were 
shot and buried in the same manner 
on Saturday but their bodies had 
been removed to an unknown place. 
UNI quoted him as charging. 

Sri Lanka President Junius 
Jayewardene. in a speech published 
yesterday, condemned alleged milit- 
ary rampages against Tamil civilians 
and called for tighter discipline in the 
security forces fighting Tamil separ- 
atist guerrillas. (AP. Reuter). 


Iran not budging on gulf war 


Cairo court clamps down on 1,001 nights’ 


. CAIRO (AP). - An Egyptian court 
ruled yesterday that parts of the 
unexpurgated edition of Thousand 
and One Nights violate public mor- 
als. It also ordered 3,000 confiscated 
copies to be destroyed and fined 
their publishers and distributors. 

Judge Ahmed el-Hossainy, whose 
court bandies misdemeanour vice 
cases, said the defendants can appeal 
within 10 days. 

The Interior Ministry had confis- 
cated the books and charged a pub- 
lisher and three booksellers with 
misdemeanour violations of por- 
nography laws by printing, import- 
ing and distributing them. El- 
Hossainy agreed that the ime-xpur- 
gated versions of the Middle Eastern 
classic are obscene. Publisher Hus- 
sein Sobaih and booksellers Hussein 
Labib el-Zeiny and Mohammed 
Rash ad were fined the maximum 500 


pounds ($400) allowable under the 
charge. 

A third bookseller, Thabet Abdel- 
Rahim, who had only a handful of 
copies taken from his shop, was 
fined 100 pounds. 

The case has caused an uproar 
among Egyptian scholars and intel- 
lectuals. who argue that Thousand 
and One Nights should not be cen- 
sored because it is a world-renowned 
classic. Several have expressed con- 
cern that the case could lead to 
tampering by the government with 
other literary classics. 

Brig. Adly el-Kosheiiy, who initi- 
ated the case as head of the Interior 
Ministry's delinquents department, 
contends that Thousand and One 
Nights is not a classic, but, in its 
unexpurgated version, is a threat to 
Egyptian youth. 


“There is no known author for the 
book," be recently told the Associ- 
ated Prps. “Over the years, each 
publisher has added what he wants 
to the stories to sell more copies and 
attract more readers. 

“The book is not part of our 
heritage, and even if it were, any 
part of otrr heritage that includes 
dirty words should be locked up in a 
museum and an expurgated version 
should be made available to the 
youth.” 

Scholars say the 125 stories in 
Thousand and One Nights are of 
Persian, Indian and Iraqi origin. The 
first complete edition appeared in 
Calcutta in the early 19th century. 
Despite their non-Arab origins, the 
stories have come to be identified in 
the West with Arab and Islamic 
cultures. 


MANAMA. Bahrain (AP). - Ira- 
nian Foreign Minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati was quoted yesterday as 
saying that Iran's conditions for en- 
ding the war with Iraq remain un- 
changed. 

The official Iranian news agency 
said that Velayati told Saudi Ara- 
bia's Prince Saud al-Faisal that Iran 
will carry on its “just resistance" 
against the Baghdad regime of Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein. 

Prince Saud arrived in Teheran 
Saturday for talks with the Iranian 
leadership on means of ending the 
55-month -old Persian Gulf war. 

The Iranian Agency quoted 
Prince Saud as saying that the Saudi 


government was ready to cooperate 
with Iran to solve the Gulf region's 
problems. 

The agency said that the talks took 
place in an “atmosphere of candour 
and clarity.” 

Teheran Radio yesterday dismis- 
sed an Iraqi decision to accept a 
gulf-war ceasefire during the Mos- 
lem fasting month of Ramadan as an 
attempt to save the country from 
collapse. 

Saadam Hussein had said Iraq 
would observe a Ramadan ceasefire 
if Iran did so. 

Ramadan was expected to start 
with last night's sighting of the new 
moon. 


Miss South Africa drops out of race 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). - 
Miss South Africa, 20-year-old 
blonde Andrea Stelzer. has with- 
drawn from the Miss Universe con- 
test in the U.S. because of anti- 
apartheid political pressure and 
threats to her safety, her sponsors 
said yesterday. 


The contest is to take place in 
Miami on July 15. 

Miami city council passed a re- 
solution asking the organizers to bar 
her from competing and security 
officers warned they could not 
guarantee her safety. 


I 




DIZENGOFF TOWER, LOOMING ABOVE THE CITY. 
IF YOU’RE IN THIS LEAGUE, MAKE THE DEAL 
OF A LIFETIME. 


You’ve seen the tower from below. Come and see 
“below” from the tower. Dizengoff Tower. All Tel 
Aviv watched It go up - another flodr, and another 
floor. Now, that great com kernel” tower looms above 
the Dizengoff Centre. And the sale of apartments 
proceeds apace. Most are already sold. Come and see 
the view, way above the city, then we’ll talk. 

What’s in the apartment? It’s easier to say what 
Isn't- There’s no room here to expand on the 
amenities, luxuries, special planning, construction 
quality, superb finish, and all the other elements that 
put the "Dizengoff Tower” way of life in another class. 
Suffice it to mention the private swimming pool, the 
maintenance company, the security- post at the entr- 


all the centres of attraction: theatreland, the cafes, the 
shopping centres... 

A word about the big wide. world, Manhattan, for 
example. This subject can be relevant in Israel, only in 
the context of Dizengoff Tower. We're talking about the 
future oriented life style beginning to emerge in the 
world’s big cities - New York, Paris, Los Angeles, and 


now Tel Aviv: very high standard residences, luxury 
apartment blocks in the centre of the metropolis. All 


this can be epitomized in one word: Manhattan, for 
example. Those who’ve been there, who know it - 
know what this is all about 

And 170 buyers know this Is the canniest buy in 
the city. Not everybody can afford to live in the 
Dizengoff Tower. Much cheaper projects can be found 
all over the Dan region. But if you're in this league, you 
could make the deal of a lifetime. 170 buyers already 
did it They realized there is going to be only one 
Dizengoff Tower. In the future, as the demand for 
these apartments increases, so will their value. In 
short: if your criterion is that a deal should be a paying 
proposition - this is for you. 
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DIZENGOFF TOWER 

Sales office: 60 Dizengoff, Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-293960, 288830, 287795. 


Arzal Ltd.. Shi.kun Ovdim Group. 3 D Sole! Boneh Ltd., Central Region. Azorim Construction Ltd.. 
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DANIEL— PIANOS CREATED WITH LOVE 

e Daniel niann - r — ■ ... ... .... w 


feJFrt.-RS 10 J®, m anufactured at Kfar 
sk, " ed and devoted craftsmen. These 
craftsmen were trained by the leading English 

KKr o i 8ctU c ers ’ a ™ 'he* Produce a H fine 
upright piano in European tradition. 
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2 more blacks die 
in renewed riots 
near Jo’burg 

JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). - 
Two blacks were killed this weekend 
in renewed rioting near here, police 
J said. 

^ One was shot dead Saturday by 
1 police and another killed with a 
pistol yesterday by a shopkeeper 
\ whose store was being attacked, 
j Both men died in Duduza , east of 

Johannesburg, where police fired 
' robber bullets and teargas yesterday 
to disperse crowds who set fire to 
two shops and a garage. 

I Widespread unrest in South Afri- 
can black townships has claimed 
more than 400 lives over the past 15 
months. 

Police said seven houses, includ- 
ing the homes of four black police- 
men . were set alight in Duduza over- . 
night. Police vehicles were stoned 
and petrol-bombed and one police- i 
man was injured. 

In nearby Katiehong a delivery j 
vehicle was' stoned and set ablaze, 
and a house in the Eastern Cape 
Province was petrol-bombed. 

President’s sister 
slams Teheran 
regime 

LONDON (AP). - Badri Tehrani, 
the sister of Iranian President Ali 
Khamenei, said she defected to Iraq 
because of the execution of 
thousands of Iranians in the name of 
Islam , The Sunday Times reported. 

In an interview in Baghdad. 
Tehrani accused the regime of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini of 
not being true to Islam and said she 
could not return to Iran as long as he 
is alive. 

“Khomeini is spreading the word 
o! God by force, they execute 
thousands in the name of Islam, But 
this is against oar religion," she was 
quoted as saying. 

Tehrani arrived in the Iraqi capital 
recently with her five children after 
travelling for six days over a route 
she refused to disclose, the weekly 
paper said. She joined her exiled 
husband. Sheikh Ali Tehrani, a 
clergyman. 

Peking grants Tibetans 
autonomy in commerce 

PEKING (AP). - The Chinese gov- 
ernment has empowered Tibet's six 
prefectures and dries to sign trade 
agreements with neighbouring coun- 
tries, the offidal Xinh uj news agen- 
cy reported yesterday. 1 

There are now 27 barter trading ' 
posts along the Tibet-Nepal border, 
the report said. 

•Under an agreement signed last ; ; 
September, 1 ‘Tibet -will export 700 
metric tons of wool, 5.000 sheep, * 

textiles and consumer goods to Nep* < 

t^eadi.year until 1987. 1 

In retufL Nepal will supply Tibet 1 

with rollecrifciel, 5.000 tons p? 1 

ment, 7,000 tofiM)S\rice 3,000 1 

tons of flour annually' 

China’s autonomous Tibet region \ 

also borders India, Burma and Bhu- J 

tan. 1 




Teenagers rampant 

! By JACK LEON 

Post Sports Reporter 
f TEL AVIV. - Teenagers Joqny 
L Kaye and Claire Levine took .the top 
honours in the Israel Squash Rackets 
Association's ninth annual national 
championships, which were com- 
pleted over the weekend at the Hezz- 
liya Squash Centre. 

Top seed Kaye, 18. won the men’s 
open crown in style on Saturday 
night, with a 3-0, (9-6.. 9-4, 9-f) 
last-round victory over promising 
1 6-year-old Warren Berman, Nq 75 
men's seed in the 76-draw, Levine, 
the women's second seed, who cefo. 

. brated her 17th birthday a day ear- 
lier, beat No. 1 seed and defending 
champion Nadine Kramer, 23, in 
straight games (9-7. 9-6, 9-3) in the 
women's final. 

Jtn Friday’* men’s semMnal*. there wtrt 
defeats for both Omsky brothers. Alan hub 
34 to Kaye and Barry grin* down 3.1 
Berman. The Josing wdmOJ sentHtadba wen 
JSl Segal and Leora Joanna. 

Neville Berman | Warren's Model and Sanon 
Amfhood socccarfnBy defended their respect!** 

over-35 and o\er-45 tides, while Nfarad Sana 
woa tbehtaaaural midte*!5JwifarcampetMeQ. 

A record 130 players took pan la the sft-day 
meet. 

ISRA chairman Avrabam Albo prorated tht 
prizes. Tfenlumi dfesetar *b- |tartj 
Einfwm- 

Noah afloat again 

ROME (Reuter). - Yannick Noah 
achieved his aim of rejoining the 1 
champions by winning the Italian 
Open Tennis tournament yesterday 
in an exciting final against Miloslav 
Mecir of Czechoslovakia. But Noah. 

25 yesterday, had to work hard for 
the 6-3. 3-6. 6-2, 7-6 victory . his firs 
since 19S3. 

Chris Et erf Lloyd bad Slcfll Graf < 15) 64 , 

7-5 to take the German Open, and Pam Shrine 
overcame Kathy Jordan 641. 6-1 to win B* 
Australian Indoor title. 

Celtics make it 3-0 

PHILADELPHIA (AP). - Lam 
Bird scored 26 points as the Boston 
Celtics, taking the lead for good at 
the half-time buzrer. defeated the 
Philadelphia 76ers 105-94 on Satur- 
day to take a 3-0 lead in their besr-of- 
seven National Basketball Associa- 
tion semi-final play-off series. No 
team in NBA h is tory has ever won a 
best-of-seven play-off series after 
trailing 3-0. 

The 76ers pot onh (ht prints from JnBos 
Erring, who »» guarded by Bird jnd made 
onlv one oT!0 field pal att em pts . 

.Andrew Tone* led PhflnddpUa with 31 
prims and also had tiro mhos. RookkCharlei 
Barkler stand 03. while M«cs Marine had » 
prints and a game-high 16 rehowndn. 

Yankee streak 


53rd victim dies of burns 
in UE stadium fire 

BRADFORD. England (AP). -The 
death toll in the Bradford soccer 
stadium fire rose to 53 yesterday, as 
Prime Minister Thatcher laid a 
wreath of tulips at the blackened 
shell and said the horror of the 
disaster “was the deepest I have ever 
known.” 

William Stacey, 72. who suffered 
bums over 49 per cent of his body, 
died in hospital in nearby Wakefield, 
eight days after fire swept through 
the 79-year-old wooden grandstand 
at Bradford City's Valley Parade 
Stadium. 

One man remains in critical condi- 
tion at Pinderfields General hospit- 
al. where the most seriously burned 
were trmisferred. A hospital spokes- 
man said some 60 injured spectators 
are still hospitalized. 


NEW YORK .(APE - Tht New 
York; Yankees' sir^ched|ftieii win- 
ning streak to cpnic? Saturday by 

defeating the California Angels 6-1 
with the helpbf Rickey Henderson 5 
two-p«jB **.ingle. Willie Randolph's 
twcv.-Ain double and strong pitching 
from Joe Cowley and Brian Fisher. 

But the other New York team ran 
into trouble. Pinch-hitter Gary Ra- : 
jsich. batting just .147. bounred a 
two-run single through New York s : 
drawn-in infield and Chris Brwn J 
blasted a two-run homer to cap a' 
six-run uprising in the 10th inning 
that carried the San Francisco Giants 
past the Mets 8-2. 

American League 

Cleveland 4. Bovton 1: Toronto 3. VUmkmuL 
MOwanhee 7. Kansas Citv 2: Me* Volt fc 
California I: Detroit 9. Ortland 6: Tern ?. 
Chicago 2; Seattle 8. Baltimore 7. 

National League' 

San Diego 8, Montreal 2; Atlanta 4. 1 

Philadelphia 7. Los Angela 5; Ctocbmati & 
Pittsburgh D; San Francisco 8. New York 2. J* 
innings: Houston 6. St. Louis 5. 

SCOEEBOABD 

TRACK .AND HELD. - Gusty winds ipoM 
Carl Lewis's attempt at hrraJusg Bob BewaH’s 
long jump work! record oT 8.9Um. Lewi* 
jumped a mere 8.77m. to win the event ifl Lei 
-Vngeks. Czechoslovak vMmderwoman Jerafc 
KratochsOova made a brilliant l ; JS. 
taking both tbe-tOdm. aodWOm. "iflt ease. 1 
SOCCER. - Poland beat Greece M. Bm J 
Kong beat China 2-1 and Sooth Korea j 
ed Malaysia 2-0 in World CnpquaSrvlngBtfMfc- j 



Adoption Ceremony of the 
Faculty of Visual and Performing Arts 
by the Association of the 
Friends of the Tel Aviv University j 
in South Africa for the Year 1 985 

ADDRESS: M.B. Gttter, Chairman of the Executive Council 
Prof. Yehuda Ben-Shaul, Vice Rector 
Prof. Herzl Shmueli, Dean of the Faculty of Visual 
and Performing Arts 

Mr. Richard Son nen berg. Honorary Chairman, 
Association of the Friends of TAU in South Africa 
coi. (res.) Yosef CarmeL Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Governors 

on Tuesday, May 27, 1985, at 1.00 p.m. 

at the Fortunee de Sotton Student Center, Tel Aviv University 
Campus, Ramat Aviv, entrance through Gate No. 8. 


By invitation only 




DANIEL PIANOS Kfar Daniel D.IM. H amerkaz 73125 Israel Tel. 08-224a7ft 
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The 

Tax 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 


' Washington 

W HEN President Reagan announced in his 1984 
State of the Union Message that he had di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to study 
how to overhaul the Federal income tax sys- 
tem, skeptics dismissed it as a ploy to keep tax questions 
out of the Presidential election campaign. 

Then, when the Treasury Department came forward 
three weeks after the election with a sweeping , plan to 
lower tax rates and abolish dozens of popular tax deduc- 
tions and exclusions, the same skeptics saw it as simply 
an academic exercise. Ronald Reagan, they asserted, 
would never turn his back on the business interests and 
wealthy contributors who helped to elect him and who 
have learned over the years to manipulate the tax code to 
their considerable advantage. 

By last week, when the President was reported to 
have adopted what officials said were the main elements 
of the tax package he plans to submit to Congress, there 
was little doubt that the President intends to make re- 
writing the tax system the battleground of the "Second 
American Revolution" he called for in his second Inaugu- 
ral Address. A political adviser to the President said 
.. hopefully last week that the tax plan would prove to be so 
popular that it could do for the Republican party.what So. 
-cial Security did for the Democrats in the 1930's: make it 
the nation’s majority party for decades; - .- : 



Changes in the works 



■age interest you^ 
:age interest^ 
ie and adflres 1 


With Pieces in Place, Reagan 
Is Set to Fight for Overhaul 


Budget Blueprints 



|UCH was made of the partisanship in last week’s 
budget deliberations, and of the fight ahead be- 
tween the Republican Senate and the Democratic 
House over their different blueprints for the fiscal year 
beginning Oct. 1. In a longer view, however, the areas of 
agreement between the plan approved Thursday by the 
Haase Budget Committee and the Senate's earlier resolu- 
tion were as striking. Both proposals would reduce the 
.deficit by more than $50 billion, an achievement consid- 
ered politically impossible only last year. And neither 
would reach the bottom line by raising taxes. 

Which is not to say the differences are not consider- 
able. The House committee plan, which the full House 
will take up this week, would freeze military spending aL 
this year's level but allow Social Security recipients a full 
cost-of-living adjustment. The resolution the Senate 
passed nine days ago would do exactly the opposite. And 
the House panel would take the money saved in an out- 
right military freeze and redistribute it among domestic 
programs that the Senate would eliminate or more 
drastically cut back. All in all, the House Budget Com- 
mittee Democrats would pull back on domestic spending ' 
a third as much as the Senate Republicans would; of the 
12 programs the Senate would kill, the House panel would 
keep all but one, revenue sharing. 

The domestic-spending arguments in the coming 
weeks will be philosophical as well as fiscal, pitting 
Democrats and some Republicans against President 
Reagan and his followers, for whom reducing the scope 
of government is as much a priority as reducing its 
spending. The battle over, money for the military may be 
only a warm-up. Mr. Reagan, who consented to the Sen- 
ate plan for an increase wily for inflation, said again last 
week that he may ask for a supplemental appropriation if 
he feels national security: needs it. ‘ 


That kind of talk may be hyperbolic. Certainly, it is 
premature. No political question short of war and peace 
so pervades the society and is so fraught with political 
and economic ramifications as taxes, and even [he most 
optimistic members of the Reagan Administration be- 
lieve the President's plan has little beLter than a 50-50 
chance of being enacted substantially intact. 

But if Mr. Reagan fails, his advisers say, it will not 
be for lack of effort. After months of being on the political 
defensive on such issues as fhe MX missile, aid to the 
Nicaraguan rebels, his visit to the Bitburg cemetery and 
cuts in social programs, he is said to relish the prospect 
of devoting much of his attention for the rest of the year 
to a subject he believes has enormous popular appeal. 

The Postponement Question 

Mr. Reagan plans to begin his drive to win support of 
his tax policy with a televised speech May 28, the day the 
details of the package are to be released. He had hoped to 
get it out early this week, but Republican Congressional 
leaders urged the delay so as not to distract attention 
from the House vole on the budget , expected this week. 

Some Democrats who are basically allies of the 
President on the tax issue questioned the postponement. 
"Delay saps the cause of tax reform and raises doubts 
about the President’s nerve," said Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee.Buf the White House sees the delay as advan- 
tageous. With Congress in a 10-day Memorial Day recess 
when the.plan- is announced, legislators will hear reac- 
tion from their constituents at home before they are be- 
sieged by lobbyists in Washington. That fits nicely into 
the Administration’s strategy of promoting the lax plan 
as a great benefit to ordinary Americans and costly only 
to interests that now thrive on tax subsidies. 

The President, to be sure, retreated somewhat from 
the principle embodied in the proposal the Treasury pre- 
sented last November, that the tax code should provide a 
'level playing field" in which virtually all income and 
profit would be taxed the same way. Mr. Reagan's plan 
would allow even more generous Lax treatment of capital 
gains than the current law; would conrinue tn allow de- 
duction of charitable contributions dnd exclusion nf mast 
employer-paid fringe benefits from taxation, and would 


provide more encouragement tn investment in plants, 
machinery and oil and gas exploration. 

The plan pul forward by Treasury’ last year, the 
President’s advisers believe, was economically and 
politically flawed. It might have stunted the nation's eco- 
nomic growth, they say, would have resulted in a wind- 
fall for banks and other financial institutions and would 
have created unnecessary political controversy by. for 
example, taxing ministers’ parsonage allowances. 

Even with Ihe changes, however, the Administration 
is proposing a radical overhaul, a package closer tu the 
philosophy of the Treasury's plan than to the current tax 
code. Rates would be significantly lowered, the personal 
exemption would be raised by 50 percent or more, dozens 
of tax breaks would be abolished and, overall, individuals 
would owe less in taxes and companies more. 

The two-thirds of American taxpayers who do not 
itemize their deductions, mostly those at the low end of 
the income scale, would almost ail be better off Most 
itemizers who are not in tax shelters would mure or less 
break even. The pain would be felt mostly by people who 
have adjusted their finances primarily lo benefit from 
aspects of the present law and by those corporations that 
pay little or no taxes now because they have so many 
write-offs. In New York State, where residents pay the 
highest state and local income taxes in the country and 
would thus be must affected by the proposed abolition of 
deductions for those taxes, middle- and' upper-income 
families would owe more under the Administration’s 
plan, according to a study by the state Division of the 
Budget. Most New Yorkers would pay less, since they file 
their income taxes on the short form and cannot deduct 
state and local taxes anyway. 

It is this notion — that must people will owe less in 
taxes if his plan is enacted — that Mr. Reagan will try to 
sell when he goes on television next week and begins 
making speeches outside Washington on his tax policy. 


Current law 

k. 

White House 
is considering 

Individual Tax Rates 

More than a dozen tax 

Three rales. 

brackets from 1 1 % to 

1 5% on taxable income 

50% 

below aboul $30,000; 
25% on taxable income 
above that, to a level of 
aboul $70,000; and 
35% on taxable income 
above that 

Exemptions 

St .040 per person this 

$1 .500 to start. 

year, increasing 
annually by the same 
rate as inflation 

increasing in annual 
steps lo $2,000 

Personal Deductions 

State and local income taxes 

Deductible 

Not deductible 

Interest on Consumer Loans 

Deductible 

Not fully deductible 

Mortgage Interest 
Deductible 

Deductible for principal 
residence; no! fully 
deductible on second 
homes 

Charitable Contributions 
Deductible 

Deductible only for 
taxpayers who itemize 
deductions 

Fringe Benefits 

Employer-paid health insurance 

Not taxable to workers 

Partially taxable 

Business Entertainment 

Deductible 

Limit on deductions tor 
meals; other 
entertainment 
deductions disallowed 

Capital and Business Taxes 

Corporate Tax Rate 
46% top rate; lower 

33% top rate, lower 

rates for small 

rates for small 

businesses 

businesses 

Capital Gains 
20% top rate 

17.5% top rate 

Depreciation 
Rapid write-offs for 

Less rapid write-offs 

plants and equipment 
Dividends 
Companies may not 

Companies may write- 

write off dividends they 
pay to stockholders 

off 1 0% of dividends 


09 and Gas Industries 

Firsf-year write-off of up Not settled 
to 80% of drilling costs; 

1 5% depletion 
allowance for first 1 ,000 
barrels of oil or 6 million 
cubic feet of gas per day 


Paradoxically, the White House believes the prospects 
are more favorable in Ihe Democratic-controlled House 
than in the Republian Senate, where the rules permit un- 
limited amendment and where important members of 
the . Finance Committee have a history of supporting 
particular business interests. 

But the President's advisers think they can succeed 
if they can win a large majority in the House and have the 
issue presented in the Senate as what one aide called “a 
binary choice between tax reform and no tax reform." 

“There is nothing he would like better," one lop offi- 
cial said of Mr. Reagan, "than to get into a battle where 
he and the people are on one side of the issue, and the spe- 
cial interests are on the other." 


Duarte, in Washington, Is Praised for Progress 


Salvador Puts Guerrillas on the Defensive 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 


A" 



issues in 
Moscow talks 


4 



$e<37taT7^3ribe George P. Shultz with Soviet Foreign 
kfipfaxar A^drei jC Gmtnyko te Vienha last week. 



San Salvador 

^FTER a five-year war that produced striking mili- 
tary and political gains, Salvador's leftist guer- 
rillas seem to have stumbled.. Popular backing 
for the estimated 5,000 armed guerrillas no 
longer seems to be growing and improved army tactics 
have forced them onto the defensive. Guerrilla com- 
manders who once vowed to seize power in a few years 
now speak of a decades-long war of attrition. Rebel units 
that formerly sought out and defeated army battalions 
are now avoiding contact and concentrating on sabotage 
and political intimidation. 

In 1981, France and Mexico issued a joint declaration 
calling the guerrillas a "representative political force.” 
Today international support is waning and France is re- 
portedly about to return an ambassador lo El Salvador 
after leaving the post vacant for several years. "We are 
entering into a period of reflection," said a leading theo- 
rist of the Salvadoran left who is living in exile. "In gen- 
eral, the situation is not very good for us,” he added in an 
interview. The guerrillas will have lo conserve their 
strength, he said, and hope for new crises tn exploit. 

Several changes have contributed to the decline in 
'the rebels’ fortunes. Their popular appeal has been 
dented by the growing strength of Salvadoran President 
Jose Napoleon Duarte and his moderate Christian Demo- 
crats. Officially backed death-squad killings appear lo 
have virtually ended, further strengthening the Govern- 
ment'sstanding. President Reagan met with Mr. Duarte 
last week in Washington and hailed his "heartwarming 
progress.” “The people of El Salvador had another free 
election in March, economic reforms are continung, 
Communist guerrillas are losing ground,” Mr. Reagan 
said. "None of this would have been possible without the 
economic assistance and military training and equip- 
ment that we provided.” 

The political threat'posed by an elected government 
has brought a sharp reaction from the Peoples Revolu- 
tionary Army, the second largest rebel military faction. 
ItMhe last two weeks, its units have kidnapped 14 mayors 
and assassinated at least one in eastern El Salvador. The 
rebel radio, Venceremos, described the campaign as an 
effort to undermine Government influence. In earlier ter- 
rorism. off-duty army officers and rightist political fig- 
ures were killed in (he capital. Which faction ur splinter 
group carried out specific killings is disputed. 

. Militarily, the guerrillas have been faring poorly. In 
.the last year Lhey have successfully carried out only four 
Mg attacks, a fraction of their activity two years ago. 
Forty - American-provided combat helicopters, three 
years of intensg.training and a quadrupling of forces has 
given the Salvadoran Army the ability lo severely ham- 
per the rebels, even if it cannot decisively defeat them. 



Two weeks ago, ihe army ambushed and captured a 
senior rebel commander. Nidiu Diaz, who was reportedly 
carrying important documents. Another .senior com- 
mander. Napoleon Romero, who says (hut he surren- 
dered. reported in an interview last week lhat Ihe insur- 
gents were having difficulty dramming up support. 
(There was a failed rebel effort last fall lo recruit new 
fighters forcibly.) Speaking with a Government official 
present, Mr. Romero added that ihe insurgents had also 
suffered shortages nf supplies. Cuba and Nicaragua, he 
contended, provide *0 percent of ihe guerrillas’ bullets 
and explosives. The rebels-' general staff works inside El 
Salvador, he said, but each of the five military factions 
maintains offices in Managua. Mr. Romero's senior rank 
in the Popular Liberation Forces has been confirmed by 
other rebels, but his observations may have been colored 
while in custody, a period of more than a month. 

On the ‘Vietnamese Road’ 

The army's successes have forced the insurgents to 
adopt a new order of battle. Joaquin Villalobos, com- 
mander of the People's Revolutionary Army, said tin 
rebel radio that the nature of fhe conflict had changed, 
instead of attacking ihe army head on. he- said, small 
squads will concentrate on sabotaging the economy tn 
hopes that Ihe United Stales will lose its will to provide 


Reuter* 


the millions of dollars needed for economic revival. "We 
are in no hurry," Mr. Villa tobos said. This message was 
reinforced last week when radio Venceremos began a 
series on Vietnam, which it said waged a 20-year straggle 
against “the same North American imperialist enemy.” 
■•We, too, can defeat imperialism if we follow the Viet- 
namese road,” Venceremos said. 

Guerrilla setbacks seem to have exposed differences 
among the many groups in the military Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front and its political arm, the 
Democratic Revolutionary front. While the People’s . 
Revolutionary Army has kidnapped mayors, the Popular 
Liberation. Forces has not. A dissident faction appears to 
be responsible for most assassinations in the capital. 
Two rebel political leaders who asked not to be named 
.said that they had disagreed with the new hard-line ac- 
tions but their views were noi heeded. 

Despite their difficulties, the guerrillas are hardly 
ready to lay dnwn their arms. They remain the most po- 
tent insurgent army in Latin America. When they speak 
of a long war, they appear to mean it. Their leaders vow 
to rebuild support among unemployed urban workers 
and among the poor and landless peasants who make up 
a majority of the population. If Mr. Duarte's Govern- 
ment cannot cope with El Salvador’s acute social prob- 
lems, the rebels may yet prove tu he down but not out . 
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With Babbitt Gone, a Newcomer Is Favored to Fill Goldwater’s Seat 


Bank Jitters 
BreakOut 
In Maryland 


The condition of the country’s pri- 
vately insured savings and loans as- 
sociation has worried banking ex- 
perts for some time. In March, Ohio 
declared a bank holiday, the first 
since the Great Depression, to stem a 
run on financial institutions. Ten days 
ago, it was depositors in Maryland 
who got nervous, after the Baltimore- 
based Old Court Savings and Loan As- 
sociation announced a management 
change and irregularities were re- 
ported. A series of runs spread to 
more of the 102 privately insured 
thrifts across the state, draining 
more than $600 million. 

Emergency bills passed early yes- 
terday morning by the Legislature 
and signed by Gov. Harry R. Hughes 
were aimed at restoring security, 
psychological as well as financial, in 
Maryland. And in two of the five other 
states that have thrift institutions in- 
sured only by a private corporation, 
steps were already being taken to se- 
cure Federal deposit insurance for 
them as well. One of the bills passed 
in Annapolis requires all big thrifts to 
obtain such insurance immediately; 
a new state-backed company will in- 
sure smaller banks. 

But the immediate issue of con- 
sumer confidence in the savings in- 
dustry remains. In Massachusetts 
last week, for instance, officials were 
concerned that lines at banks partici- 
pating in a low-interest mortage loan 
program would be misinterpreted. 
The longer-range issues, some Gov- 
ernment officials and members of the 
financial community say. threaten 
the industry's existence. With much 
of their assets tied up in old, low-rate 
mortgages, thrifts have been 
squeezed by the high interest rates of 
the 1980's. That was part of the reason 
about 1,000. or a fourth of the total, 
went out of business in the last five 
years. Another part is that some 
thrifts have turned to risky ventures, 
including real estate development, to 
earn more money. 


on network television later in the 
week, Mr. Dotson said he would con- 
tinue to try to clear his name. Free on 
bond since May 1, he has filed appeals 
of Judge Samuels’s ruling. 

G.E. Admits Fraud 

On Missile Work 


Free, but Not 
Exactly Clear 


Washington's crackdown on de- 
fense contractors who file fraudulent 
claims resulted last week in another 
big fine for the General Electric Com- 
pany. In a Federal court in Philadel- 
phia. G.E., the nation's sixth largest 
military contractor, unexpectedly ad- 
mitted that its space systems division 
had defrauded the Air Force. It was 
promptly fined $1 .04 million, the max- 
imum allowable, and agreed to repay 
the $800,000 that was falsely billed. 

The company . was indicted on 
March 26. It initially denied the 
charges, which stemmed from its 
handling of a $47 million contract to 
modernize Minuteman intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles. A spokesman 
said the company had pleaded guilty 
becauSea formerG.E. manager. Roy 
Baessler. had acknowledged his role 
in the false billings and implicated 
higher-ups. According to Ewald Ziu- 
lau, an Assistant United States Attor- 
ney who oversaw the inquiry, Mr. 
Baessler had been "directed'’ by a su- 
perior to develop a “bogus independ- 
ent research and development ac- 
count" to “use to pass off" costs from 
other contracts with higher-than-ex- 
pected expenses. 

After its indictment, the company 
briefly was suspended from further 
work on Federal contracts. When 
G.E. promised to make managerial 
changes and discipline certain em- 
ployees. the Suspension was lifted for 
all of the company's divisions except 
the space systems unit, which pro- 
vides G.E. with about 3 percent of its 
revenues. Earlier in the month, G.E. 
agreed to pay the Government $1 mil- 
lion to settle civil charges involving a 
satellite contract; in that case, the 
company denied any wrongdoing. 

Last week’s plea does not settle all 
of G.E.’s differences with the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Zittlau said his inquiry was 
continuing. In another case, the Air 
Force, claiming that the company 
made "excessive profits." has asked 
G.E. To voluntarily refund $168 mil- 
lion it made from engine spare parts 
contracts between 1978 and 1983. 


Gary E. Dotson got his freedom last 
weekend, but not the clean record he 
wanted and said he deserved. Caih- 
leen Crowell Webb again failed to 
persuade Illinois authorities that he 
did not rape her on the evening of July 
9, 1977, contrary to her testimony at 
the time. 

After reviewing evidence, Gov. 
James R. Thompson announced on 
Sunday he was commuting Mr. Dot- 
son’s 25- to 50-year sentence to the 
time he had already served, six 
years. Mr. Thompson had presided at 


A New Bid 
ForConrail 



United Press international 

Cathleen Crowell Webb and Gary 

Dotson in New York last week. 

three days of hearings by the state’s 
Prisoner Review Board. He said that 
after studying the evidence, including 
the sworn testimony of Mrs. Webb, 
and Mr. Dotson, who has denied guilt 
from the start, he still believed Mr. 
Dotson had raped Mrs. Webb. Never- 
theless, he said, Mr. Dotson should be 
released because of “the larger qual- 
ity of mercy — of compassion for 
one's fellow man." 

Judge Richard L. Samuels of Cook 
County Circuit Court, who had 
presided at Mr. Dotson's original 
trial in 1979, last month refused to ac- 
cept Mrs. Webb's new testimony and 
would not order a new trial. During a 
round of appearances with Mrs. Webb 


With the Reagan Administration’s 
proposed sale of Con rail to Norfolk 
Southern stalled in Congress, Morgan 
Stanley & Company came in last 
week with a bid from 25 investors. 
Though the Transportation Depart- 
ment was cool, some members of 
Congress were not. Wall Street found 
it interesting. 

Like Norfolk Southern, the New 
York investment banking firm would 
pay $1.2 billion for the Government’s 
85 percent interest in the Consoli- 
dated Rail Corporation, which serves 
15 states in the Northeast and Middle 
West. But the offer differs in other re- 
spects. Conrail’s management would 
slay in place and its employees, who 
had wanted to buy the 14.200-mile 
freight system themselves, would 
keep their stock. Union representa- 
tives ‘would have two seats on the new 
Con rail board. 

Morgan Stanley said its bid could 
bring the Government $600 million 
more, because its investors would not 
need tax breaks that the Norfork 
Southern Corporation is seeking. But 
both bidders want depreciation allow- 
ances, which have been a sticking 
point with some members of Con- 
gress. Others have said they prefer a 
public offering rather than a negoti- 
ated sale, particularly a sale to a rail- 
road bolding company. 

CSX, which owns the Chessie Sys- 
tem and Seaboard Coast Line rail- 
roads, is one of Morgan Stanley’s in- 
vestors. But no member of the group 
would hold more than 10 percent of 
Conrail’s stock, said Thomas A. Saun- 
ders 3d, a managing director of the in- 
vestment bank. The mix is what in- 
terested Wall Street. There were 
some familiar names in the world of 
leveraged buyouts and venture cap- 
tial. There were also names not usu- 
ally associated with risky business, 
including Harvard, Princeton and Co- 
lumbia Universities. 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Verbatim: 

Contracts fo r Constitue nts 

‘There’s no way to eliminate the desire of 
representatives to get as much for their states as possible. 
It s an inherent part of representative government. If you 
like what happens, you call it democracy. H you don’t, you 
call it pork barrel politics.’ 

Senator Carl Levin, 

a Democrat of Michigan and a member of the A rmed Services 
Committee, discussing the way defense contracts and other Federal 
funds are allocated by Omgress. 



Senator Barry Goldwater at a hearing on the military budget. 
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The Changing F aces 
Of Politics in Arizona 


By ROBERT LINDSEY 

PHOENIX — Beneath a sweltering sun, bull- 
dozers are knocking down cactus and sagebrush 
to make way for still more homes on the desert 
floor near the booming cities of Arizona. 

The state's political landscape is changing just 
as profoundly Senator Barry Goldwater, the 76- 
year-old Republican and native son whose pres- 
ence has dominated Arizona politics fora quarter 
of a century, has said he will not seek re-election 
next year when his fifth term ends. The politician 
many regard as a likely heir to his seat is Repre- 
sentative John McCain, a Republican and Viet- 
nam War hero who moved to I he state less than 
five years ago. 

His chances appear all the better because Gov. 
Bruce Babbitt, a Democrat whose conservatism 
on fiscal matters and liberalism on social issues 
made him popular with Arizonans during the 
past seven years, is preparing to leave the state 
Capitol next year to help lead an effort to reshape 
the national Democratic Party and possibly to 
run for the Presidency in 1988. 

U had been widely assumed that Mr. McCain 
and Mr. Babbitt would square off next year in a 


hard race for Senator Goldwater’s job. But in 
March, the 46-year-old Governor decided not to 
enter the race, apparently for two reasons. 

Since President Reagan’s rout of Walter F. 
Mondale last November, he has. emerged as a 
spokesman for change in his party. He contends 
that Democrats must reduce the influence of or- 
ganized labor and special interests and become 
more conservative on economic issues- He has 
supported President Reagan’s initial plan for tax 
changes, for example, and called for limits on 
farm subsidies and changes in Social Security. 
And he feels he has as good a chance as anyone to 
cany the conservative Democrats’ banner. 

Many in Arizona say Mr. Babbitt has another 
reason for not running for the Senate: a fear that 
Mr. McCain would beat him or damage him so 
badly that his national prospects -would be 
ruined. Two days after the Governor said he 
would not run either for the Senate or for re-elec- 
tion next year, Mr. McCain announced he would 
seek Mr. Goldwater’s job. He faced a strong 
potential rival in Bob Stump, a five-term Repub- 
lican Congressman. But last week, after conduct- 
ing a public-opinion poll that showed he would 
have a tough time beating Mr. McCain. Mr. 
Slump said he would not enter the race. 


Even in fast-growing Arizona, where every 
other pereon seems to have arrived frwrra^ 
where else just, the other day, Mr- M ^ns n^ 
has been striking. A third-generation graduate of 
Annapolis, the 48-year-old politician has impec- 
cable credentials as a war hero. After his A-4 at 
tack-bomber was shot down over North Vietnam 
in 1967, he spent six years as a prisoner of vari in- 
cluding more than three years in solitary confine- 
ment. He rejected an offer for early release be- 
cause he suspected it was a propaganda gesture 
aimed at his father, Adm. John S. McCain Sr., 
commander of the Pacific Fleet. In 1981, sho^y 

after leaving the Navy, where his final jobwas 
director of Congressional liaison, Mr. , McCam 
moved to Arizona. His second wife, Cindy, is 
from Arizona and her father, a beer distributor , 
had offered him a job. “But I have to admit, he 

said in an interview last week, “that I kn ew the re 
. would be political opportunity in a fast-growing 

state like Arizona.” . . _ . . 

The following year, the seat then held by Rep- 
resentative John Rhodes came open, and Mr. 
McCain beat three established politicians for the 
job. Although Mr. McCain did not dwell on his 
war experiences in the campaign, he could re- 
spond to opponents who called him a “carpetbag- 
ger" by saying that as a Navy officer and the son 
of one, he had never had a chance to put dawn 
roots. “The longest place I ever lived was 
Hanoi.” he has said. He has another, more ob- 
lique way of dismissing the issue. "It’s interest- 
ing ” he said in the interview, “that in 1986, 
400,000 voters. 35 percent of the total, will only 
have been in Arizona since 1981.” 

Mr. McCain, as well as anyone, knows that the 
phenomenal growth has changed the state s 
needs and character. The Phoenix metropolitan 
area, which he represents, has nearly doubled in 
population, to more than 1.8 million people, in the 
last 15 years. Arizona has long had a reputation 
for nigged individualism and distrust of d istant 
big government. But as urbanization has crept 
over its deserts, it has turned to Washington for 
help, especially in meeting its growing need for 
water. For Mr. McCain' and other Arizona politi- 
cians. one of the biggest challenges is maintain- 
ing a flow of Federal money to complete the $3.6 
billion Central Arizona Project, a system of aque- 
ducts and dams. 

Mr. McCain describes his politics as “right of 
center," although he has surprised conservatives 
on occasion. He has, for example, called for cuts 
in defense spending. He points out that Arizonans 
have elected Democrats in seven of the last 10 
Congressional elections, with Mr. Goldwater 
winning the three other races. Mr. Babbitt and 
Senator Dennis DeConcini, a Democrat, won by . 
“getting the support of a moderate-centrist 
group" of voters, he said, and he would have to do 
the same. Meanwhile, be says he is not im- 
pressed by the talk of his commanding lead to 
succeed Mr. Goldwater. “I think the worst 
enemy of any politician is overconfidence.” he 
said. "Remember President Romney and Presi- 
dent Muskie?" 



I B. Pin urt-t 'Alan Dnruw i Babbitt). A«noJtt-J Press 

Gov. Bruce Babbitt (left) and Representative 
John McCain. 


Illinois Trial Furthers Notions of Liability 


Can a Corporation Commit Murder? 


By E.R. SHIPP 


CHICAGO — For years, the courts rejected the 
notion that a corporation could be charged with a 
crime. Since it had no mind, it could not be said to 
have had intent. Gradually it was accepted that a 
corporation can be held criminally liable for the 
conduct of agents acting as employees, or for 
violations of antitrust or regulatory laws. But the 
idea of corporate “personhood" stopped short for 
murder — the killing of one person by another. 

A trial under way in the Chicago suburb of 
Maywood, and another beginning soon in Toms 
River, N.J.. demonstrate that this attitude too 
has begun to change. In the New Jersey case, in 
which jury selection began last week. Great Ad- 
venture Inc. and the Six Flags Corporation of 
Chicago are charged with manslaughter in the 
deaths of eight teen-agers in a fire at the amuse- 
ment park's Haunted Castle in May 1984. 

The llliois case marks the first time executives 
have actually gone on trial on charges of homi- 
cide growing out of corporate activity. On Feb. 
10. 1983, Stefan Golab, a 59-year-old Pole who was 
in this country’ illegally, became sick and died 
while working at a silver reclamation plant. The 
now-defunct corporation, Film Recovery Sys- 
tems, is charged with involuntary manslaughter; 
two company officials and two management- 
level employees are charged with murder. 


In the past, because of the way in which corpo- 
rations are organized, officials were virtually in- 
sulated from liability. "Very seldom can you 
point the finger to one or two persons," Michael 
A. Cosentino, the Elkhart County, Ind.. prosecu- 
tor says. “They act through committees and 
boards, and it becomes a collective situation." 

The trend in prosecuting corporations for 
homicide was signaled in People v. Warner-Lam- 
bert Company, when the Queens District Attor- 
ney succeeded in indicting the company and four 
executives for criminally negligent homicide 
after six workers were killed in an explosion at 
its Long Island City, N.Y., chewing gum factory. 
The New York Court of Appeals dismissed the in- 
dictment on the ground that no one could have 
foreseen the actual cause of the explosion. But 
neither the company nor the court questioned 
whether it was possible to bring such charges. 

Then came a case against the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, after the deaths of Indiana teen-agers 
whose 1973 Ford Pinto had been struck from the 
rear and exploded. Mr. Cosentino. the Elkhart 
County prosecutor, obtained an indictment of 
Ford, charging it with having recklessly de- 
signed and manufactured the Pinto and allowing 
it to remain on the roads long after its fuel-tank 
system had been declared unsafe. Ford was ac- 
quitted when company documents dated before a 
state criminal statute was in effect were ruled 
inadmissible evidence. Last year, the California 



Former Film Recovery Systems president Steven J. O’Neil (left), vice president Gerald Pett ai!d'man r ^u n ^is^r 
Charles Klrschbaum at court in Maywood, III., last month. ^ 


Supreme Court ruled that it is possible to charge 
a corporation with homicide. 

In the Film Recovery case, the prosecution 
charges that company officials deliberately 
hired illegal aliens who did not know English, 
most of them Mexicans. It goes on to charge that 
they were not informed that they were working 
with dangerous chemicals, including cyanide, 
and were not provided with safety equipment. 
Two weeks ago, the Cook County Medical Ex- 
aminer, Dr. Robert J. Stein, said that Mr. Golab 
had died of “acute cyanide poisoning." 

According to the testimony of former workers, 
the stench in the plant was so great that they 
often had to rush outside to vomit. The men on 
trial were at the plant site and so were aware of 
these conditions, the prosecution argues. 

The defense argues that after inspections by 
Federal and state regulatory agencies, plant offi- 
cials were never told they were doing anything 
unsafe. “There has been nobody who ever came 
forward to say, ‘Fellas, this plant is not being op- 
erated acceptably,’ ’’ said Ronald D. Menaker. 
one of three defense attorneys. 

Experts foresee more prosecutions involving 
what in the past might have been considered in- 
dustrial accidents. Phillip J. Scaletta. a business 
law professor at Purdue University, says there is 
a greater recognition that "corporations wield a 
lot of power and control and we can’t let them get 
away with criminal acts." But most specialists 
think. civil lawsuits will continue to 
dominate. There are built-in obsta- 
cles to criminal prosecutions, includ- 
ing cost and the difficulties of obtain- 
ing evidence, especially documents. 

Commenting cm the Film Recovery 
case, William J. Maakestad, a busi- 
ness professor at Western Illinois 
University, said: “At this point, suc- 
cess of this type of corporate crimi- 
nal prosecution is defined by estab- 
hshing the legitimacy of the case. If 
you can get the case to trial, you have 
really achieved success." 

The prosecution achieved another 
measure of success last week when 
Judge Ronald J.p. Banks refused to 
dismiss the charges against Steven J. 
O Neil, the company president, and 
Charles Kirschbaum and Daniel Ro- 
driguez, the plant superviser and 
foreman. He dismissed charges 
against Gerald Pett. a vice president, 
on the ground that the prosecution 
failed to prove he knew that plant 
conditions were likely to cause injury 
or death. As for the others. Judge 
Banks said the mere fact that corpo- 
rate executives have never before 
stood tnal for murder “doesn’t mean 
it can t happen now.” 
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After Bitburg, 

An Election Gives 
Kohf the Blues 

Whether Ronald Reagan's recent 
visit to Bonn and the Bitburg ceme- 
tery helped or hurt was in dispute, but 
there could be little doubt last week 
that Helmut Kohl, the West German 
Chancellor, was in trouble. In last 
Sunday’s legislative elections in 
North Rhine- Westphalia, the coun- 
try's most populous state, Mr. Kohl's 
Christian Democrats slipped nearly 7 
percentage points to 36.5 percent, 
while the opposition Social Demo- 
crats won a 52.1 percent majority. 

The Chancellor had campaigned 
hard, drawing President Reagan into 
the crossfire. Mr. Kohl insisted on 
taking Mr. Reagan to Bitburg, partly 
to show he has powerful friends. Per- 
haps because of bad economic news, 
with 11 percent unemployment in the 
state, the Christian Democrats had 
played up foreign policy. They por- 
trayed the vote as a chance to reject 
"pro-Soviet neutralism." Afterward, 
Mr. Kohl accused Willy Brandt, the 
Social Democratic chairman, of 
"primitive anti-Americanism." 

“The overwhelming majority of the 
German people were deeply im- 
pressed.” Mr. Kohl said in a fierce 
debate in Parliament last week, by 
Mr. Reagan's regard for German 
sensibilities. But the opposition 
argued Mr. Kohl had done more harm 


mented immediately," said David 
Kimche. the Israeli chief negotiator. 
For example, 6,000 Palestinians 
stranded on the Egyptian side when 
(he Israelis pulled out of the Sinai 
town of Rafah under the 1979 Camp 
David treaty are to be resettled; a 
memorial is to be built in Israel to 
Egyptian soldiers killed in the two 
countries' wars, and Israel will be 
permitted to search the Sinai desen 
for remains of 19 missing Israelis be- 
lieved to have been killed in action. 

Israel, for its own unrelated rea- 
sons. is meeting another Egyptian 
condition for normal relations, the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
southern Lebanon. And Egypt re- 
cently acted to warm relations. A 
busload of Egyptian tourists visited 
Tel Aviv last week, and President 
Mubarak has admonished Cairo 
newspaper editors to refrain from 
anti-Semitic attacks. 


Chain of Death 
In Sri Lanka 



Idlin' 

Johannes Ran after election victory 
in North Rhine- Westphalia- 

than good. "We are friends and allies 
of the American people but not vas- 
sals of the present Administration.” 
said Hans-Jochen Vogel, the Social 
Democratic leader in Parliament. 
Compounding Mr. Kohl’s problems, 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, the Para- 
guayan leader who has been accused 
of protectingJMazi war criminals, is to 
visit West Germany in July. Then, the 
Chancellor plans to "raise emphati- 
cally” reports that Joseph Mengele. 
the Nazi death camp doctor, was seen . 
in Paraguay last summer. 

Despite Mr. Kohl’s barbs, the So- 
cial Democrats seemed to be moving 
away from the left on foreign policy. 
The party’s victory made Johannes 
Rau, the North Rhine- Westphalia 
Premier and a middle-of-the-roader 
on defense issues, a likely candidate 
to lead the Social Democrats in the 
1987 national elections. The Greens, 
the leftist ecology party, did poorly, 
getting only only 4.6 percent of the 
vote. The Free Democrats, perennial 
junior partner in national coalitions, 
scored a modest gain; to 6 percent. 

An Israel-Egypt 
Get-Together 

Israel and Egypt, despite substan- 
tial opposition inside both countries, 
seemed to be moving last week to- 
ward more normal relations, which 
they hope to settle at a meeting this 
summer of Prime Minister Sbiroon 
Peres and President Hosni Mubarak. - 
The two leaders have tried to breathe 
new life' into Egyptian-Israeli rela- 
tions, which worsened after the high 
expectations generated at Camp 
David in 1979/Egypt hgd moved to re- 
pair its strained Arab ties by distanc- 
ing itself, particularly after Israel 
bombed an Iraqi nuclear reactor in 
1981 and invaded Lebanon in .1982. 

Last week in Cairo, Israeli and 
Egyptian officials reported they- had 
narrowed some of their differences. 
At least one major irritant remained, 
however. Israel said the fate of Taba, 
a 700-yard strip of beach in Sinai 
claimed by both countries, should be 
settled by non binding conciliation. 


Two years ago yesterday, Sri 
Lanka declared a state of emergency 
in its fight to subdue the Tamil 
separatists. Yet, as a new chain of 
violence showed last week, the con- 
flict between the Sinhalese majority 
and the minority of largely Hindu 
Tamils is, if anything, worse than 
ever. Tamil guerrillas massacred 
about 150 people, including religious 
pilgrims, women and children, in and 
near Anuradhapura, a town sacred to 
Buddhists. It was a rare attack on 
civilians and the first time the rebels 
struck so far from the north and east 
where most Tamils live and where 
they want to establish their own state. 

A Government official said the at- 
tack was aimed at getting the authori- 
ties to retaliate by pushing all the 
Tamils, who make up about 18 per- 
cent of Sri Lanka’s population, into 
the north — "in other words, de facto 
partition.” Although the rebels es- 
caped into a wildlife refuge, the mas- 
sacre did bring reprisals. The Gov- 
ernment said several Tamils had 
been hacked or burned to death by 
vengeance-seekers. An "emotionally 
upset” soldier killed six Tamil civil- 
ians in Anuradhapura, officials said, 
and several people died in the cross- 
fire yesterday when rebels and troops 
clashed in the north. 

The three-year-old- -conflict has- 
caused^fei&ionsevieriamongthe Sm- • 
halese. Many say . the .Government nf 
~J.R. Jayawardene. who yesterday 
called for discipline in the military, 
has been too easy on Tamils and too 
quick to check Sinhalese revenge. Op- 
position parties complain of re- 
straints on the press and meetings. 
And the economic squeeze caused in 
pan by the strife has caused unrest 
among students and. workers. 

The Curse of 
The Masses 

Vodka is the national drink of the 
Soviet Union, consumed without re- 
straint on virtually every special oc- 
casion, on many lunch hours and on 
more than a few street comers. It is 
also the national scourge, blamed for 
everything from hurting productivity 
to reducing the birthrate. 

Last week, the Government once 
again lost its tolerance for the prob- 
lem, and cracked down on vodka and 
other alcohol abuse. It raised the 
drinking age from 18 to 21 and stiff- 
ened the penalties for drinking in pub- 
lic, selling liquor before 2 P.M. and 
for home brewing. Most important, 
starting nexr year the Government 
will cut alcohol production, which has 
been rising in recent years. 

Although the problem hardly ar- 
rived with Communism — czarist 
leaders tried unsuccessfully to con- 
trol it — the Soviet leaders have been 
unable to prevent alcoholism from 
spreading and becoming "a disas- 
ter,” to use the word of the newspaper 
Izvestia. The possible causes (bore- 
dom, urbanization or, according to an 
anti-religious magazine, "a lack of 
inner values”) are not explored at 
length in the press. 

Whatever the reasons, the Polit- 
buro last month called the fight "a so- 
cial task of extreme political impor- 
tance,” and rumors of a crackdown 
prompted long lines at liquor stores. 
.Liquor is a big source of state reve- 
nue, but Soviet leaders have also been 
paying more attention to the costs. 
Alcoholism Is the third most common 
ailment, after heart disease and can- 
cer, and the reason why the life ex- 
pectancy of men has declined, to 65 
years. Labor productivity drops after 
paydays and holidays. And alcohol 
has been a factor in crimes, including •; 

75 percent of murders and rapes. 


Milt Freudenhelm. 
Katherine Roberts 
and Henry Ginlger 


24 Latin Nations Oppose U.S. on Nicaragua Embargo 
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A Correction 

Because of an editing error, a dis- 
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Resisting ‘Central Americanization’ 


By ALAN RIDING 


RIO DE JANEIRO — When (he United States 
ordered an economic boycott of Cuba in the early 
1960's, it quickly persuaded every Latin Amer- 
ican country except Mexico to join its campaign 
to isolate the Castro Government. But when the 
Reagan Administration imposed a similar em- 
bargo on Nicaragua last month, Latin America 
was outspokenly critical. 

Governments throughout Central and South 
America have deplored the move as intervention- 
ist and called for negotiations between Washing- 
ton and Managua. Last week in Caracas, 24 coun- 
tries of the Latin American Economic System 
called on the United States to lift the embargo 
and promised to help Nicaragua. Only El Salva- 
dor and Honduras, which are highly dependent on 
United States military and economic aid, have 
publicly backed Washington. 

Latin America's response, however, did not re- 
flect any special good will toward theSandinistas 
or belief that Nicaragua in the 1980's was - 
dramatically different from Cuba in the 1960's. 
Rather, it illustrated how Latin America's rela- 
tions with the United States have been trans- 
formed. Most Latin Americans no longer view 
the world through Washington's eyes. They have 
developed their own political and commercial 
relations with Western Europe, the Soviet bloc 
and Asia, while their foreign policies are now 
more closely attuned to national interests. 

The Centra] American conflict, of crucial im- 
portance to countries ringing the Caribbean, in- 
cluding Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela, is con- 
sidered'a secondary issue farther south. Officials 
irr Brazil, Argentina and Peru, arguing that eco- 
nomic strains are their countries' greatest peril, 
frequently express dismay at what they describe 
as the “Central Americanization" of Washing- 


ton's policy. 

In contrast, at the time of the 1959 Cuban Revo- 
lution. Washington's leadership was still unques- 
tioned. When the United Slates and Venezuela 
produced evidence that Fidel Castro was “ex- 
porting'’ guerrilla movements, even countries 
that did not feel directly threatened broke off dip- 
lomatic ties with Havana and supported the boy- 
cott. President John F. Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress was viewed as a reward for this loyalty. 

H was designed to combat leftist influence by 
promoting economic and social reform and 
strengthening security forces. But the vast re- 
sources poured into the region also gave the 
United States additional leverage: The economic 
and counterinsurgency programs of several 
countries were even drawn up in Washington. 

Ending Paternalism 

It was the United States, not Latin America, 
(hat changed this relationship. By the mid-I960’s, . 
as attention turned to Vietnam, the Alliance for 
Progress faltered for lack of money. In 1969, 
President Nixon defined his policy toward Latin 
America as "trade not aid,” formally ending the 
age of economic paternalism and prodding the 
region toward greater political independence. 

Militarism ruled in much of Latin America in 
the 1970's, but many of these regimes were also 
strongly nationalistic. They used harsh methods 
to combat guerrillas and resented criticism by 
Carter Administration human rights officials. 
Further, the generals in Brazil, Peru. Panama 
and Ecuador launched programs to transform 
the economic or social structures of their soci- 
eties. In the 1 970’s, paradoxically, many Latin 
govern men ls restored diplomatic relations with .... 
Cuba. Fidel Castro had seemingly abandoned his 
dream of “one, two. many Vietnams” in Latin 
America and Cuba no longer seemed capable of 
threatening the larger countries of the region. 


Coincidentally, in the United Nations and other 
international bodies, Latin Americans identified 
with the third world, diverging from Washington 
on nonregional issues and, notably, taking the 
lead in the campaign for a so-called new interna- 
tional economic order. They set up the Latin 
American Economic System, with Cuba as a 
member and the United States excluded. 

In 1982, the Reagan Administration's decision 
(o support Britain in the Falkland Islands war 
with Argentina strengthened the perception that 
Latin America was of secondary importance to 
Washington. But more than anything, it was Cen- 
tral America that made clear the growing dis- 
tance between the United States and its neigh- 
bors. The Contadora Group of countries — Mexi- 
co, Colombia, Venezuela and Panama — make no 
secret of their belief that the Reagan Administra- 
tion has undermined their peace efforts. They 
have struggled, without much success, to remove 
the Salvadoran and Nicaraguan conflicts from 
the East- West context by promoting a “regional 
solution to a regional problem.” 

In South America, where the return of demoo 
racy everywhere except in Chile and Paraguay 
means that governments must pay more atten- 
tion to public opinion, the general policy has been 
to support the Contadora effort and criticize 
Washington. Conversely. Nicaragua is not 
viewed as a threat. Nicaragua’s President Daniel 
Onega Saavedra received sympathetic hearings 
from several Latin American leaders when be 
visited them in March. 

But perhaps most illustrative was Washing- 
ton’s own diplomatic approach. Apparently an- 
ticipating a negative reactipn, it made little ef- 
fort (ojnyolve the Latin Americans in flife dttihar-^ 
go. in contrast to the 1960‘s, the United States did 7 
not ask the Organization of American States to 
endorse its unilateral move. The United States no 
longer calls the tune in the O.A.S. 


New Troubles Are Ammunition for Conservatives 



Civil servants picketing the Stale Employers Agency building in Stockholm Iasi week. 


Sweden’s Welfare State 
Shows Signs of Fatigue 


By BARNABY J. FEDER 


that -happened, Egypt said; iis Am 
bassadoir would return to Tel Aviv for 
the first time since the 1982 massacre 
of Palestinians in Lebanon during the 
Israeli-oo^qAtitti. ' / 

Some agreements "can be imple- 


ple in South 

tributed a conclusion that they were 
feeling politically insecure and buffeted 
by economic difficulties. That observa- 
tion was made by a commentator in the 
Sunday Times of Johannesburg . 


STOCKHOLM — Sweden’s ruling Socia I Demo- 
crats have just had about as bad a week as any 
political party can stand only four months away 
from a national election. 

A pay#dispuie with the largest white-collarcivil 
service union became deadlocked, forcing the 
/.Government to lock our more than 50.000 union 
members, including thousands of teachers. Many 
state-run services, including all of Sweden’s air- 
ports, have been indefinitely shut down. On top of 
that, Swedish consumers have had so much cash 
—a lot of it on credit — and have been spending it 
so freely on imports that the Government raised 
interest rates sharply to halt a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the balance of payments. 

More and more Swedes are skeptical about the 
Social Democrats' explanations for these and 
other problems. Sweden remains a bedrock of 


Western socialism, but it has been affected by the 
political and economic conservatism that has in- 
fluenced much of the rest of Europe. Those who 
argue that the welfare state musi be trimmed' 
back have gained support, and the Social Demo- 
crats and their Communist partners in Govern- 
ment are clearly on the defensive. 

The biggest gainer, especially among young 
voters, has been the Moderatema party, the most 
conservative of the non-socialist parlies. Much of 
iis appeal is based on a pledge to lower taxes, the 
highest in the industrial world. But the promise 
by Moderatema leaders to open up some Govern- 
ment services, such as day care and medical 
care, to private competition also has wide appeal 
among Swedes who increasingly resent the bu- 
reaucracy of the welfare state. 

Perhaps Ihe clearest indication of the shift, 
many say. is a new pro-business attitude that has 
made heroes of not just the captains of industry 
but also of small entrepreneurs. " Leading execu- 


tives with big business had prestige during the 
1950's and 1960's because they contributed to the 
centralization of power in which the Social Demo- 
cratic governments, labor unions and business 
cooperated." said VI f Jakobsson, chief econo- 
mist for the Swedish Employers’ Confederation, 
a private industry group. "That changed during 
the radicalism of the 1970’s, but their comeback 
is no surprise. The big change is the rise in re- 
spect for small-business men. For 40 or 50 years, 
building your own business had been seen as little 
better than being a gangster." 

The boardrooms are not the only place to look 
for signs that traditional concepts of social soli- 
darity are fraying. The trade union movement’s 
tactic of centralized negotiations has broken 
down in recent years as some unions have aban- 
doned the labor ideal of narrowing the wage dif- 
ferences among professions in favor of advanta- 
geous agreements for their own members. 

Against these changes, the Social Democrats 
and Prime Minister Olof Palme have been trying 
to whittle away at the high inflation rate and 
budget deficit while reinforcing and in some 
cases extending the welfare state with its gener- 
ous subsidies for the elderly and the unemployed 
and free medical and child care. 

The election-year drive to convince Swedes 
that the country is on what the Social Democrats 
call “the right path” appeared to be making 
progress until recently. To be sure, the financial 
crisis had been building since last November, not 
just because of consumer spending but also be- 
cause of the high cost of oil imports during a cold 
winter, heavy investments by industry in foreign- 
made materials, interest payments on the large 
national debt and the reluctance of Swedish 
multinationals to borrow in other currencies to fi- . 
nance overseas investments. Devaluations of the 
krona have made foreign currency, debts expen- 
sive to pay off in the past. 

But the financial imbalances were scarcely no- 
ticed by average Swedes until early this month 
when the civil servants union began a strike by 
2O.OO0 of its 263,000 members aimed at getting a 
retroactive pay raise it says the Government 
owes it. The strike brought the trade in many 
goods to a standstill. Some services, such as the 
issuing of passports and inspections at slaughter- 
houses, were also interrupted. The Government 
locked out the 50.000 workers in an effort to drain 
the union of funds by mid-June. The disjSute in- 
volves a small sum. about $15 a month per work- 
er. after taxes, but it has become a test of the 
Government’s will to fight for its inflation tar- 
gets. The Social Democrats say they cannot 
make the concession to the civil servants without 
touching off new demands from other unions. 

The labor dispute and the financial crisis, 
which worsened when the strike began, have 
helped the opposition's argument that the Social 
Democratic program is one of crisis manage- 
ment that ducks the need to cut back on what 
many see as an unsustainable level of public 
spending. "We have the highest living standard 
we have ever had. but we have it on loan,” said 
Ulf Adelsohn. leader of the Moderatema party, in 
a recent interview with a Swedish newspaper. It 
is a warning that is accepted by more and more 1! 
Swedes. The issue now is what to make of it. 
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Technology and Jewish Emigration Are Among Issues as Talks Open Tomorrow 


Washington and Moscow. Have Their Own Ideas on Trade 
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WASHINGTON — The United Slates and the Soviet 
Union will open trade lalks tomorrow at the highest level 
since relations turned sour after the Russians invaded 
Afghanistan in 1979. Secretary of Commerce Malcolm 
Baldhge and Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Nikolai S. 
Patolichev will meet for two days in Moscow to try to iron 
out some of the many difficulties and discuss kinds of 
trade that mighL be expanded. 

Trade has always been bound up with other East- 
West issues, notably human rights, and the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has served notice that without progress on 
rights, there can be no significant relaxation of trade bar- 
riers. With Mikhail S. Gorbachev now the Soviet leader, 
the atmosphere has warmed a bit.. Arms control talks 
have been renewed and last week, Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz and Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko discussed prospects for a Gorbachev- Reagan 
summit this year. The Russians have also dropped hints 
that they might permit more Soviet Jews to emigrate; 
only 896 Jews got exit visas last year, compared to more 
than 51,000 in 1979. The pace did quicken in Aprii to 166. 
the highest monthly total in almosi two years. 

Prospects for breakthroughs are clouded, however, 
by policy struggles in the Reagan Administration and by 
Soviet unpredictability. President Reagan, chiefly at the 
urging of Mr. Shultz, agreed to let Mr. Baldrige try to 
strengthen trade links. Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger tried to scuttle the trip. 

Mr. Weinberger fears that the Russians will buy 
American technology — telecommunications, microelec- 
tronics, automation and computers — and adapt it for 
uses such as more accurate missiles or better antisub- 
marine sensors. He contends that American technology 
already obtained by Moscow has reduced costs of Soviet 
weapons and forced Washington to spend even more to 
stay ahead, in addition, Mr. Weinberger wanted to can- 
cel the Baldrige trip to protest the death of Maj. Arthur 
D. Nicholson Jr., a member of the American liaison unit 
who was shot by a Soviet soldier in East Germany. And 
he opposes commitments that might let the Russians buy 
advanced oil exploration and drilling equipment La boost 
Lheir lagging production. 

For Mr. Shultz and the President, however, the re- 
newal of trade and arms control talks is part of a broad 
strategy to improve Soviet-American relations despite 
sharp disagreements on many important issues, includ- 
ing space-based defense programs and Nicaragua. In 
addition, American farmers are eager to gain a larger - 
share of the vast Soviet grain market. 

Whatever the Administration’s wishes, its ability to 
move on trade is hobbled by Congressional constraints. 
Many barriers, such as a ban on fur imports dating from 
the Korean War. and denial of most-favured-nation trade 
privileges (which provide for a generalized lowering of 
tariffs), are embedded in legislation. Many analysts say 


dramatic Soviet gestures on human rights will be needed 
if .Congress is to become receptive to relaxing the curbs. 
For example, Moscow might release the imprisoned 
computer scientist, Anatoly B. Shcharansty. or permit. 
Yelena G. Bonner, the wife of Dr. Andrei D. Sakharov, 
the Nobel Peace Prize winner and dissident physicist, to 
go abroad for medical treatment. ■ . . 

Nevertheless. Mr. Baldrige, supported by Mr. Biuifc 
and much of the American business community, beheves 
that nonstrategic trade can be expanded. Eariier this 
year the United States lifted restrictions on the sale of 
personal computers, white strengthening controls over 
more sophisticated equipment and software. Mr. Bald- 
rige could be receptive to Soviet requests to relax con- 
trols over other nonmilitary items, including sales of 
some oil-drilling equipment. "We support national se- 
curity controls/ 1 said Frederick G. Drake, a General 
Electric Company executive who heads the European 
Council of American Chambers of Commerce. But we 
feel that much of the trade is hampered by regulation 
Lhat are unnecessary." Soviet trade is a relatively small 
item in the American economy, but it means a lot to some 
companies. For example, prior Lo the embargo imposed 
in 1978, the Soviet Union was the biggest market for 
Caterpillar Tractor’s huge pipeline-laying machines. 
Caterpillar lost its pre-eminence to a Japanese company. 

When Contracts Are Broken 

Although Mr. Weinberger failed to block the Bald- 
rige trip, he imposed constraints. A principal Soviet de- 
mand, according to senior American trade officials, is 
for a guarantee against further American embargoes 
that would break existing contracts. After earlier embar- 
goes, United States reliability as a supplier was ques- 
tioned. The Russians have used this as an argument m 
refusing to let Americans bid for Soviet contracts or 
sLage seminars and trade promotions in Moscow. 

Mr. Baldrige’s “hands are tied on that one.” a trade 
official said. The President last week accepted a Wein- 
berger recommendation to put limits on the sanctity of 
contracts between the United States and Nicaragua. Con- 
tracts will be honored only when a United States exporter 
might otherwise be sued by the Nicaraguan importer, or 
when the United States supplier cannot find alternative 
customers. Mr. Baldrige, supported by Mr. Shultz and 
Treasury Secretary James A. Baker 3d, had pressed for 
more far-reaching protection for contracts, which could 
have been applied to the Soviet Union as well. 

Following trade sanctions imposed to protest the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Shcharansky, the invasion of Afghani- 
stan and martial law in Poland, Soviet-American trade 
fell to $3.3 billion last year from $3.6 billion in 1979. Amer- 
ican exports, mainly grain, far exceed imports. The prin- 
cipal Soviet export to the United Stales is light fuel oils. 

Soviet officials probably have higher expectations 
than the Americans do. Deputy Foreign Trade Minister 
Alexei Mazhulo said last month that trade with the 
United States could eventually reach $10 billion. 


More Than 80 People Were Killed Last Weekend 


India Finds Itself Caught in a Vicious Cycle of New Violence 


By STEVEN R. WE1SMAN 


NEW DELHI — For the first time since the assassi- 
nation of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the army pa- 
trolled the streets of this capital city last week. The peo- 
ple of northern India had reason to wonder whether acts 
of terrorism by Sikhs would soon become routine. 

A wave of bombings, apparently by Sikh radicals, 
killed more than 80 people in crowded bus and train sta- 
tions and other public places last weekend, stirring fresh 
antagonism between Hindus and Sikhs. The authorities 
expected more bombings, and there was anxiety about 
the security of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi after Amer- 
ican officials said Sikhs had plotted lo assassinate him on 
his visit to the United States next month. Yesterday the 
Government introduced a measure in Parliament aimed 
at strenghtening the punishment of terrorists. 

The anguish and actions of the Sikhs, a religious sect 
that broke from Hinduism 500 years ago, have echoes in 
religious and ethnic conflict throughout South Asia. In Sri 
Lanka, the Government is faced with an increasingly vio- 
lent insurgency by Tamils. In Karachi, Pakistan, dozens 
died in six days of rioting between Pathans and Biharis 
last month. And in the western Indian slate of Gujarat, 
more than 120 people have been killed in clashes this 
spring between Hindus and Muslims and between mem- 
bers of upper and lower castes. 

Unlike most groups that resort to violence, however, 
the Sikhs have long been one of India's favored minori- 
ties. With barely 2 percent of the population, Sikhs have 
succeeded far beyond their numbers in business, farm- 
ing, military prowess and intellectual pursuits. In Pun- 
jab, the fertile and strategic northwestern state where 
Sikhs predominate, the green revolution in farming has 
brought prosperity and opportunity. 

Yet even those Sikhs who deplore the violence of the 
radicals, including the assassination of Mrs. Gandhi by 
two Sikh security guards in October, say they are an ex- 
ploited people. The feelings stem, experts say, from the 
unusual role Sikhs have played in Indian history. Sikhism 
was founded in Punjab by a guru who proclaimed his be- 
lief in one God and opposed Lhe Hindu caste system. 
Subsequent gurus established the sect’s separate identity 
by commanding Sikhs to remain unshaven, wrap their 
hair in turbans, adopt the name "singh" (or lion) and 
carry swords as a symbol of their willingness to fight for 
their beliefs. 

Still, for centuries Sikhs and Hindus were so close 
that there was even a custom among many Punjabi 
Hindu families to bring up one son as a Sikh. The two reli- 
gions were also united in opposing the Mogul emperors 
who ruled India before the British. But in the 19th cen- 
tury, following the practice of divide and rule, the British 
awarded land grams and military positions to Sikhs in re- 
turn for their loyalty. At a time when the first stirrings of 
revolt were taking place among Hindus, such actions 
sowed the seeds of Hindu-Sikh division. 

At independence, Sikhs sided with Hindus rather 
than Lhe Muslims, who broke off and formed Pakistan. 
But so many Sikhs lost their farms when half of the Pun- 
jab was given over to Pakistan that a sense of depriva- 
tion set in. The idea of an autonomous Sikh stale was the 
result. "The sentiment was expressed in a single query," 
writes Khushwant Singh, the Sikh historian. “Hindus got 
Hindustan. Muslims got Pakistan. What did the Sikhs gel 
out of partition and independence?" 

Sikh yearnings were rewarded in 1965. when the In- 
dian Government altered the boundaries of the Punjab 
and made the Sikhs a majority. They soon demanded 
more autonomy and a greater share of river water for ir- 
rigation. Mainstream Sikh leaders tangled constantly 
with Mrs. Gandhi, and hard economic times created a 
pool of disaffected young people prepared to use violence 
lo advance the cause of a new Sikh siaLe. They were soon 
drawn to a fiery and charismatic fundamentalist 
preacher named Jamail Singh Bhindranwale. 

There is evidence that Mrs, Gandhi’s aides, in at- 
tempting to undercut mainstream Sikh leaders, encour- 
aged some of the extremist followers of Mr. Bhindran- 
wale. Later, Mr. Bhindranwale’s radicals turned to as- 
sassinations and bombings, killing hundreds of Hindus 


", and moderate Sikhs.' By 1984, th'e'kilfirigs were occurring 
every week and Mr. Bhindranwale had 'retreated to the 
area of the holiest Sikh shrine, the Golden Temple at Am- 
ritsar, which he used as an arms depot and sanctuary. 

In spite of the violence, most moderate Sikhs in Pun- 
jab failed lu denounce Mr. Bhindranwale. Some were 
dearly afraid of being attacked; others felt uniiy was 
more important. Whatever the reasons for their silence, 
it created resentment among Hindus and gave Mrs. 
Gandhi a potent issue. Her decision to send the army into 
the Gulden Temple last June, which she called the most 
agonizing of her career, also proved to be one of the most 
popular. An estimated 800 SikhS, many innocent worship- 
pers among them, died in Lhe raid, which touched off a 
cycle of revenge that came to include Mrs. Gandhi's 
murder and subsequent anti-Sikh rioting by Hindus that 
killed 2,400 Sikhs in New Delhi alone. 

Today Sikhs say they cannot understand why their 
Hindu brethren failed to speak out against the excesses of 
the Golden Temple raid and the riots last fall; Hindus say 
they cannot understand why their Sikh brethren failed lo 
denounce the extremists. 

Last week, some Sikh leaders who had been rela- 
tively silent up to now, and some who had even praised 
Mr. Bhindranwale and the assassins of Mrs. Gandhi, de- 
plored the latest killings. Mr. Gandhi called on Hindus to 
exercise the restraint lhaL many failed to show after the 
assassination of his mother. "The extremists want a 
backlash and the whole community to be alienated," he 
told Parliament. "This is what we should avoid." 

But there is also talk among extremists of regroup- 
ing, and of violence that will inevitably breed more vio- 
lence and foster an atmosphere in which wounds are 
never given time to heal. 



Victim of bomb blast at a New Delhi train station being taken into a hospital last weekend. 


Mjpuun Refill Kji 


C.I.A. Denies Report on Attempt to Kill Shiite Leader 


Bombing in Beirut Has T roubling Echoes 



By JOHN KfFNER 


AMMAN. Jordan — Bombings are virtually a nor- 
mal occurrence in Beirut — there had been one in the 
same neighborhood about a week before — but even by 
local standards, the explosion on March 8. the Moslem 
Sabbath, was massive. At least 80 people were killed and 
200 wounded in the densely populated Shiite neighbor- 
hood. The explosion went off on the doorstep of Sheikh 
Mohammed Hussein Fadlallah, the fiery preacher who is 
widely believed to be the inspiration behind the rapidly 
growing fundamentalist Party of God movement Sev- 
eral of his bodyguards were killed, but he was un- 
touched; he had stopped to speak with an elderly woman 
follower, varying his routine by minutes. 

The next morning a huge banner proclaiming "made 
in America was stretched across the ruins. Surrounded 
by bearded gunmen, Sheikh Fadlallah led a huge throng 
to a mass grave. The funeral orations were punctuated 
with chants of "death to America.” 

Last week. The Washington Post said Lhe United 
States had indeed played a role in the bombing. Acting 
under a Presidential directive to combat terrorism 
against Americans, the newspaper said, the Central In- 
telligence Agency had been working with Lebanese mili- 
tary intelligence. The Lebanese partners then took on 
other, unidentified agents in hit squads intended, essen- 
tially. to kill suspected terrorists before they could 
strike. WithouL the knowledge of lhe C.I.A.. it was said a 
local team tried to kill Sheikh Fadlallah. 

The report was denied by the C.I.A. and the Leba- 
nese Army. But white short on details, ii raised troublinii 
questions. Far from quelling terrorism, was the incident 
likely to engender even more? Lasi week, gunmen look- 


ing for Americans in Beirut kidnapped and later released 
an Irish United Nations official and a French photogra- 
pher. For few Americans still in West Beirut and those 
elsewhere in the Middle East, the report of the failed as- 
sassination raised the possibility that they would become 
even more vulnerable. As if on cue last week, an organi- 
zation demanding the release of 17 Shiite fundamental- 
ists who took pan in suicide truck bombings in Kuwait in 
1983 threatened to create "hell for American diplomats 
across the world." Kuwait yesterday offered to free the 
17 in return for release of kidnapped Americans and an 
Iran-backed guarantee against terror in Kuwait; the of- 
fer was refused. (The Rev Jesse Jackson also offered to 
try to get lhe American:, released, and the Reagan Ad- 
ministration said it wuuld help him.) 

Much of the new terrorism is beiieved to be abetted 
from Iran, where a kind of Shiite international is in touch 

Wh ° prupagate A yai°Hah Ruhollah 
Khomeini s Islamic revolution. Iran has supported a Shi- 
ite group in Iraq known as Al Dawa. Iraqi and Lebanese 
members of Ai Dawa were sentenced to death in Kuwait 
for their part in the bombings, which damaged the Amer- 
ican and French Embassies. 

dMrilfhi 1 .^ dlalIah ^ s precise rule is not known. But he 
clearly has become a force iu be reckoned with as the 

andp0werfuI spokesman for the f un S£ 

mentalists who are challenging the mure moderate Shiite 
organization. Amu!. He has assured Western journalists 
lhai he belongs ,o no pa nv end , s mere™ KS 
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A Magnate’s Egyptian Empire 


By JUDITH MILLER 


Cairo 

W HEN Anwar el-Sadat was 
President of EgypL, Osman 
Ahmed Osman, Egypt’s rich- 
est businessman, was never far from 
his side. It was Mr. Osman — deal- 
maker, banker, self-proclaimed 
builder of Egypt’s Aswan Dam — who 
accompanied Mr. Sadat on his his- 
toric trip to Jerusalem in 1977. It was 
Mr. Osman who watched videotaped 
movies with him late into the night. 
And it was Mr. Osman who helped 
promote Egypt's reopening to private 
enterprise and to the West. 

So .when Hosni Mubarak became 
President after Mr. Sadat's assassi- 
nation in 1981, many Egyptians pre- 
dicted Mr. Osman’s fall from grace. 

But that has not happened. Al- 
though he is no longer Minister of 
Construction or a confidant of 
Egypt’s leader, Osman Ahmed 
Osman remains powerful, and prob- 
ably the most famous Egyptian entre- 
preneur. 

Hesrill effectively controls, as “life 
honorary chairman.” the Arab Con- 
tractors Group, a sprawling network 
of private and public-sector compa- 
nies, the most important of which he 
founded 36 years ago. The Arab Con- 
tractors Company, as it is still called, 
achieved renown as one of the build- 
ers of Egypt’s Aswan Dam. Last 
year, the entire Arab Contractors 
Group secured $684 million worth of 
construction projects, one-third of all 
projects awarded here. Some of the 
contracts were subcontracted out to 
private firms owned or controlled by 
Mr. Osman. That business practice — 
allowing Mr. Osman, the public ser- ’ 
vant, to funnel business to Mr. 
Osman, the private subcontractor — 
is controversial but legal in Egypt, 
where the public sector still accounts 
for at least 70 percent of domestic 
production. 

Mr. Osman is also a member of 
Parliament, serving on the influential 
housing committee. And he is chair- 
man of the ruling National Demo- 
cratic Party’s popular development 
committee, at the same time be 
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Osman Ahmed Osman: ‘Egypt needs a vigorous private 
sector.* 


maintains close ties with Egypt’s 
major opposition party. Lhe Wafd. 

Indeed, the 66-year-old Mr. Osman 
has been agile enough to prosper 
throughout Garaal Abdel Nasser's so- 
cialism, Mr. Sadat's capitalism and 
Mr. Mubarak's policy of moderation. 
It is a durability the business com- 
munity attributes to his political and 
business acumen. But it also reflects 
the extent to which Egypt — with its 
underpaid, unmotivated government 
bureaucracy — must rely on private 
concerns to carry out national 


projects. “Egypt needs a vigorous 
private sector,” Mr. Osman said in 
one of his infrequent interviews. 
"Only through competition between 
the private and public sector will 
Egypt’s interests be served." 

Now employing 60,000 Egyptians, 
the Arab Contractors Company, the 
group's major concern, was national- 
ized by Mr. Nasser in 1961. Together 
with the network, it has built dozens 
hospitals, airports, apartments and 
roads throughout the Arab world over 
the past 25 years. And today it is very 


much a catalyst for Egypt's private 
sector. Mr. Osman said he has estab- 
lished more than 200 companies and 
26 banks. 

Mr. Osman's business practices do 
not go unchallenged in EgypL. Mo- 
hamed Heikal, for example, a promi- 
nent Egyptian journalist, discusses 
them in his book. "Autumn of Fury.” 
Mr. Heikal contends that Arab Con- 
tractors secured a $40' million con- 
tract in the 1970‘s to build a tunnel 
under the Suez Canal and subcon- 
tracted the job to one of Mr. Osman's 
private companies, the Anglo- Egyp- 
tian Consortium, known as Osmac. 
When the tunnel was finished in 1980, 
Osmac collected a payment that was 
three times the original price. 

Ismail Osman, a nephew of Mr. 
Osman and a senior executive at the 
Arab Contractors Company, dis- 
misses any implication of wrongdo- 
ing on the pan of his uncle: “There’s 
so much Lhat’s wrong in that book, it's 
impossible to take it seriously.” he 
said. 

Mr. Osman's nephew is not the only 
family member at Arab Contractors. 
Eight of the company’s 15 top execu- 
tives are related to Mr. Osman by 
blood or marriage — a situation that 
draws charges of nepotism from Mr. 
Osman’s detractors. 

But despite the criticism, Mr. 
Osman is a national figure who enjoys 
the sort of public spotlight reserved 
for a Rockefeller in the United States. 
In EgypL, as in other Arab countries, 
posters, billboards, and cars bear the 
yellow and black insignia of Arab 
Contractors, and proclaim the 
achievements of the man who runs it: 
Osman, “builder of Egypt’s Aswan 
High Dam,” constructor of bridges, 
highways, hospitals, schools, and the 
stadium in which his company's first- 
class soccer team plays. 

Mr. Osman is also a self-made 
man, still a rare phenomenon in 
Egypt, where wealth and status are 
determined by birth in a class struc- 
ture so entrenched that even Mr. 
Nasser’s vast reforms could not 
shake it. 

Only President Sadat's opening to 
the West in the 1970's and his empha- 
sis on free enterprise enabled private 
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Oil Issues Bubble, Despite the Analysts 


I NVESTORS might be forgiven for doubting the 

wisdom of analysts who follow oil stocks. For p n f r>i1c mitinfatn 

the past 18 months, many of these analysts have DUL Ocu.1 LLIC LJIio LllctlULcXlll 

because of takeovers and other corporate restruo a momentum spurred by 

r wrings, th e oi l sto cks have out perfor m e d th e mar — • — r — » 

. ketbya wide margin. tcUCeOVer RimOrS? 

•The analysts have been consistently wrong,’ 


said Laszlo Birinyi, an investment strategist at 
Salomon Brothers Inc. 

But despite that, many analysts are still negative 
on the energy group. Charles Maxwell, of C.J. Law- 
rence Inc., told clients recently that he thought the 
year’s trading rally in these stocks was over, and 
they should take profits. 

The analysts are worried about two factors: the 
price of oil, which they say is declining, and the 
prices of oil stocks, which they say have been in- 
flated by speculation. “The market has been mes- 
merized by takeovers and resmicotrings," said 
Sanford L. Margoshes, first vice president at Shear- 
son Lehman Brothers Inc. 

C. J. Lawrence's senior oil analyst, Frederick P. 
Leuffer, is one of the analysts who believes that the 
price of oil is likely to decline further. "W e thin k the 
odds favor the price coming down to $25, from $28,” 
he said. He added that the value of refined oil has 
recently fallen “very sharply,” and he suspects 
that either demand has shifted to other sources, 
such as coal, or that there is some “cheating" by 
OPEC members who may be producing more than 
their quotas. 

But the price of oil is not the only thing worrying 
analysts. Shearson Lehman's Mr. Margoshes, for 
one, does not believe there will be-more takeovers 
or restructurings. And when they fail to material- 
ize, investors will become disappointed, unload the 
stocks and drive down the prices. 


Here is Mr. Margoshes's breakdown of promi- 
nent oil stocks: 

qThe Exxon Corporation and Amoco are prob- 
ably shielded from potential acquirers, because 
they are considered too big to be taken over. 

q Chevron, Mobil and Texaco do not have to worry 
about fighting off unwanted takeovers, because 
they all have taken on large amounts of debt to fi- 
nance takeovers of their own in the past year. And 
since they do not have to worry about being gabbled 
up, they also are not forced to adopt a restructuring 
plan similar to the ones at Atlantic Richfield and 
Phillips Petroleum. 

^Standard Oil of Ohio is the only likely candidate 
for a restructuring among the domestic oils. Shell 
has already been acquired, and Unocal is now in- 
volved in a takeover battle. And recently, Amerada 
Hess has instituted ami-iakover measures. 

For the most part, the large institutional inves- 
tors have shunned the oil stocks for the past few 
years. According to figures compiled by Indata, an 
Atlanta-based firm that analyzes institutional port- 
folios, professional investors, on average, have only 
8 percent of their clients’ portfolios invested in oi! 
stocks. That contrasts with the almost 16 percent 
weighting that the group represents in the Standard 
& Poor’s 500-stock index. 


"This is the most underowned group," said Den- 
nis W. Stattman. director of research at Meridian 
Management, an investment management firm in 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Slaltman and Meridian are among the mi- 
^.norily.of investors who are. betting that many ana- 
lysts are again wrong on energy stocks. The firm 
has almost 20 percent of its portfolio in oil stocks 
such as Texaco, Mobil, Royal Dutch and Kerr- 
McGee. Included in that figure are the stocks of 
companies, such as U.S. Steel and Du Pont, that 
own oil companies. 

It is only natural thai the Little Rock firm owns 
the oils; Meridian is well known for investing in 
stocks that other institutional investors ignore. 

"I don't mind that they’re unloved," said Mr. 
Stattman. “I like things other people don’t like." 
Mr. Stattman said that, using almost any criteria, 
incuding book value, cash flow, earnings and 
yields, the oil stocks still represent "some of the 
best values around," despite their good showing. 

The firm's managers are not worried that the 
stocks might be hurt because of a dip in the price of 
oil. 

“We think the price of oil is not going to do any- 
thing spectacular in either direction," said Mr. 
Stattman. While acknowledging that the price had 
been falling recently, he said the firm does not ex- 
pect it lo drop below $25 a barrel. 

Mr. S La liman added that oil stocks represent one 
of the best ways to beat inflation. And he and the 
others at Meridian are not convinced inflation is 
“dead and buried in the ground." While not antici- 
pating a return to the high inflation of the late 
1970's, Meridian’s analysts are worried that high 
Federal budget deficits could bring about a small 
increase in the inflation rate. 


The 
Economy 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Maryland Suffers Thrift Unit Jitters 


The turmoil in Maryland’s pri- 
vately insured thrift institutions 
began to ease after the state imposed 
a $1 ,000-a-month limit on withdrawals 
at all 102 savings and loan associa- 
tions involved. A run had started with 
reports of trouble at Old Court Sav- 
ings, then spread to Merritt Commer- 
cial Savings after similar reports 
there. Long lines of depositors had 
started to form at other institutions 
before the withdrawal limit was im- 
posed. As a more permanent solution, 
two big New York banks may buy the 
troubled units, and an expedited con- 
version to Federal- insurance was 
being pursued. Coming two months 
after the Ohio banking, crisis, the 
Maryland episode was seen as a near- 
fatal blow to the .private insurance 
systems in four other states. None of 
ihem experienced runs, but one of 
them; in North Carolina, has decided 
to seek the protection of the F.D.I.C. 

The biggest industrial merger ever 
_ Allied Corporation's purchase of 
the Signal Companies for $5 billion— 
will create one of the world’s largest 
aerospace companies. "We. re going 
to be in every airplane that. 
said Allied’s chairman, Edward L. 
Hennessy- The deal was hatched 
about two months ago when execu- 
tives of the companies met to discuss 
a possible joint bid for Hughes Air- 
craft and decided that a combination 
-d* their own companies made more 
sense. For Allied, Ir Is another move 


into high technology and away from 
commodity businesses, such as 
chemicals and energy. 

Retail sales rebounded in April 
with a 0.9 percent gain offsetting a re- 
vised-0.7 percent downturn in March. 
Some economists and the White 
House hailed the figures as proof that 
the economy was picking up. How- 
ever, the April gains were paced by 
vigorous growth in new-car pur- 
e bases, -and when the early-May fig- 
ures from Detroit came out, they 
showed an 8J} percent drop in car 
sales, on a year-to-year basis. Auto 
analysts said programs featuring cut- 
rate financing had lost some of their 
allure. 

Output from the nation’s factories, 
mines and utilities fell 0. 1 percent last 
month. It was the first decline since 
October in an index that has been 
sluggish since last summer. 

CBS sued Ziff-Davis over the $362.5 
million magazine deal they concluded 
earlier this year. The broadcaster 
said earnings were overstated on the 
12 publications it bought from Ziff. 
One analyst estimated that if the CBS 
figures are correct, it paid about $40 
million too much for the magazines. 
William. Ziff, chairman of the parent 
company's executive committee, 
said, “I am appalled- 1 am outraged 
by this irresponsible abuse of the judi- 
cial process.” Ziffs accountants. 


Touche Ross, who were also named in 
the suit, sard they were sticking by 
their figures. 

A TV station sold for $510 million as 
the demand for media properties 
reached new heights. KTLA-TV, a 
Los Angeles independent, is being 
bought by the Tribune Company of 
Chicago from a group led by Kohl- 
berg, Kravis, Roberts & Company. 
They had bought the station in a 
leveraged buyout two years ago for 
$245 million. 

Frontier Airlines decided to sell 
half its fleet of planes to United Air- 
lines for $265 million. There were 
strong hints that the money would be 
used to buy out shareholders and 
make the Denver-based carrier the 
first privately owned major airline. 

The Reagan tax plan would have 
three brackets — 15, 25 and 35 percent 
— replacing the dozen or more now 
existing. The personal exemption 
would increase $500 or so, to at least 
$1,500. For investors, the maximum 
capital gains rate would drop from 20 
percent to 17.5 percent. But one major 
deduction, that for state and local 
taxes, would be eliminated. In gen- 
eral, the plan raises taxes for busi- 
ness and cuts them for individuals. 
However, details of the plan disclosed 
in recent days seem much more ac- 
ceptable to business, especially the 
oil and gas industry, than the Treas- 


ury's original tax revisions proposed 
last fall. The Reagan plan will be for- 
mally submitted May 28. 

Congress passed a bill repealing 
the requirement for keeping daily 
records on the use of tax-deductible 
vehicles and home computers. 

The stock market is defying May’s 
reputation as a bearish month. For 
the week, the Dow Jones industrial 
average was up 13.03 points, to 
1,287.21. The gain fur the month is 
29.15 points. The credit markets also 
had a good week, shrugging off a $2,1 
billion rise in the money supply. 

The markets were already closed 
when the Fed lowered its discount 
raie to 7.5 percent' from 8 percent. 
The markets' performance showed 
traders had expected the move. 

General Electric pleaded guilty to 
filing 108 false claims for payment on 
a missile contract. It was fined $1.04 
million, the maximum allowable. The 
company was indicted in March and 
had been expected to contest the 
charges. However, it decided to enter 
the plea after a furmer manager ad- 
mitted making fraudulent billings. 

The prime rale was cut by Bankers 
Trust to 10 percent, its lowest level 
since 1978. As usual, other banks were 
expected to follow suit. 


business to flourish. Mr. Sadat's eco- 
nomic programs created a class of 
nouveau riche Egyptians, somewhat 
in the mold of the pioneering Mr. 
Osman, who founded his Arab Con- 
tractors Company in 1949. “I started 
with an office in Ismailia, my home 
town,” Mr. Osman said. “I used to 
make my own coffee, because we did- 
n’t have enough money to pay a coffee 
boy,” he said, referring to the one em- 
ployee considered indispensible in 
EgyfKJan offices. 

Today, Mr. Osman is spared such 
humble tasks. He would not give an 
estimate of his personal wealth, but 
nephew Ismail said it does not sur- 
pass “the $10 million figure," an as- 
sertion viewed as far too low in 
Egypt, where the Osmans — includ- 
ing wife Sarnia, four sons and a 
daughter — are publicly described as 
the nation's richest family. 

But it was noL in Egypt that Mr. 
Osman first made substantial sums 
of money. That came about through 
construction projects in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Later, when Mr. Nasser decided 
to build the Aswan High Dam along 
the Nile in I960, Mr. Osman underbid 
bigger and better-established compa- 
nies to win a big part of the presti- 
gious contract, bolstering his compa- 
ny’s reputation and putting him in the 
political limelight. 

In mid-project, however, Mr. 
Nasser nationalized Egypt's - banks 
and major industries, including Mr. 
Osman’s company. "I said O.K.,” 
Mr. Osman recounted. “But 1 cold 
him 1 wanted to complete the dam on 
lime and not get tied up in Govern- 
ment red tape.” So Mr. Nasser ap- 
proved a law enabling Arab Contrac- 
tors to operate more like a private 
company, the only state concern in 
Egypt to enjoy such status. “We com- 
pleted the dam in nine years, instead 
of the scheduled 10,” said Mr. Osman, 
flipping an ash from his giant cigar. 

Mr. Nasser may have helped make 
Mr. Osman what he is today, but ap- 
parently there was little love between 
the two. In his autobiography, “My 
Experience," published in 1980, in Ar- 
abic, Mr. Osman writes that Mr. 
Nasser frequently harassed him, and 
even unjustly jailed him for a few 
days on charges of spying for Israel . 

Mr. Osman was more compatible 
with Mr. Sadat, under whose Presi- 
dency he built up his empire. In fact, 
one of his sons is married to a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Sadat. As Minister of Con- 
struction for four years in the 1970’s, 
Mr. Osman canceled a law from the 
Nasser era that barred a private firm 
from receiving more than $100,000 an- 
nually in Government contracts. 
Using the basic statute of Mr. Sadat's 
“open door" program. Mr. Osman 
created private companies through 
joint ventures between Arab Contrac- 
tors and private concerns. 

Thus, Mr. Osman now has holdings 
in food production, industry, contrac- 
tion, banking and insurance, hotel 
services, medical care, and engineer- 
ing services — many of them doing 
business with state entities. These 
companies, together with Arab Con- 
tractors, employ more than 200,000 
people, says Ismail Osman, who esti- 
mates the group's combined assets to 
be about $2 billion. 

Perhaps the most impressive part 
of Mr. Osman’s operation is the al- 
most fanatical loyalty he commands 
from employees, the result of what Is- 
mail Osman calls "sound manage- 
ment. " The Arab Contractors Com- 
pany employees are public sector 
workers, and hence underpaid, but Is- 
mail Osman says they earn three to 
four times their salaries in bonuses. 
"Ten percent of whatever is saved on 
a project is distributed to workers," 

Mr. Osman said. And all companies 
in the Arab Contractors' network of- 
fer extensive benefits: A well-en- 


dowed pension fund, scholarships for 
employee children, athletic pro- 
grams, a company hospital and free 
training for engineers. "This is how 
we keep the best people." he said. 
"We're private sector in spirit." 

Perhaps a bit too private, say many 
of Mr. Osman's detractors. They 
argue that he has used his public sec- 
tor affiliation to subcontract work to 
his private concerns that in turn 
make healthy profits, sometimes 
leaving Arab Contractors with cost 
overruns. Such overruns, they add, 
are usually subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, since Arab Contractors is a 
public sector company. Thus, 
tian businessmen say, a common 
charge is (hai Mr. Osman has priva- 
tized his profits and socialized his 
debts. 

Ismail Osman dismisses this char- 
acterization of his uncle's business 
practices as "utter nonsense." Simi- 
lar charges, he said, have always 
been leveled by those he termed 
"jealous compel itors." He insists 
that Arab Contractors has subcon- 
tracted only about 20 to 25 percent of 
its jobs and that Mr. Osman has re- 
ceived less than 1 percent of the reve- 
nues. 

Critics also complain of delays that 
compound the cusi overruns, citing as 
an example Mr. Osman’s 1976 project 
to build luxury apartments in Cairo to 
help alleviate Egypt’s critical hous- 
ing shortage. Mr. Osman first an- 
nounced a selling price of 45,QU0 
Egyptian pounds (then equivalent to 
$112,500} for a seven-room apart- 
ment. The apartments were quickly 
snapped up and deposits collected to 
finance their construction. As of 
December 1984, the apartment price 
had nsen ro 150,000 pounds (equiva- 
lent to $210,000), and only about half 
of the units had been completed. Is- 
mail Osman acknowledges the delay, 
but blames “the general inefficiency 
that plagues the whole country." 

According to Mr. HeikaJ's book, the 
Salhiya land reclamation plan was 
another troublesome project. In this 
instance, Arab Contractors won a 
contract under former President 
Sadat to develop the area's communi- 
cations and roads, and to build basic 
structures for agribusiness. 

Despite the debate surrounding Mr. 
Osman, there are few signs that his 
influence is waning. In March, he was 
re-elected chairman of the powerful 
Engineers Syndicate. And two years 
ago, his second son married the 
daughter of Abdel Azim Loukma. a 
prominent leader of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, a fundamentalist reli- 
gious group. 

His longstanding financial support 
for the Moslem Brotherhood and 
other Islamic fundamentalist groups 
has stirred debate within establish- 
ment circles. Mr. Osman insists that 
he gives money to fundamentalist 
groups only indirectly, for example, 
through contributions to Mosques. 
But both Arab and Western diplomats 
say the Osmans have long provided 
considerable economic support for 
the Moslem Brothers and other fun- 
damentalist groups in Egypt to help 
counter the growth of Communist and 
leftist groups here. 

Such support is deeply resented by 
many in the ruling National Demo- 
cratic Party, who see the Moslem 
Brothers and other Islamic groups as 
potential threats to Mr. Mubarak's 
regime. “Mr. Osman is still playing 
with religious fire, just as Sadat did," 
a senior N.D.P. member warned. But 
neither Mr. Osman nor nephew Is- 
mail appear troubled by these affilia- 
tions. After all, said Mr. Osman, his 
faith was partly responsible for his 
success. "I succeeded because I be- 
lieve in God," Mr. Osman said. “All 
my life I have believed in God, my 
country and the Egyptian man.” 
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What a Trillion Bought 


Four years ago there was a consensus to rebuild 
defense. Three of five Americans believed that de- 
fense spending should be increased. Without 15 
minutes of debate. Congress agreed to the bold goal 
of a 600-ship Navy. Since 1981. the Pentagon has 
been given $1.1 trillion, a third more than in the 
previous four years. 

That consensus is now shattered. Congress 
seems ready to freeze the Pentagon’s budget. Now 
only one of seven Americans favors more defense. 
By buying weapons unwisely, and refusing to raise 
taxes to pay for them, the Administration has 
squandered security. Secretary of Defense Wein- 
berger could have chosen a steady, sustainable rein- 
forcement of military strength, retaining the con- 
sensus for years ahead. Instead, he took off on a tril- 
lion-dollar roller-coaster ride, whose dangerous 
downswing is just beginning. 

A series in The Times last week examined what 
the Pentagon bought on the upswing. In terms of 
force structure, the answer is surprisingly little. • 
The Navy has more ships, many actually ordered by 
the Carter Administration. But the number of Army 
and Marine divisions is basically unchanged from 
four years ago, as are Air Force and Navy wings. 

The Pentagon has invested almost 60 percent of 
its extra funds in research and in new weapons, both 
strategic and conventional. The new weapons are 
designed to be more effective than those they re- 
place but cost so much more that there’s been little 
overall growth in numbers. 

For example, the budget for aircraft increased 
75 percent, but bought only 9 percent more planes 
than in the previous four-year period. Meanwhile, 
the expensive production lines now opened will 
strain future defense budgets. 

Readiness has improved in some respects — 
more munitions have been stockpiled — but not in 
others. Training hours have shown no dear in- 
crease. The only unambiguous success is in person- 


nel. The quality of recruits has improved and so 
have re-enlistment rates. In sum, there's something 
to show for the buildup, but not nearly enough. As 
Senator Sam Nunn, the expert on defense, observes. 
“1 don't think we’ve gotten output commensurate 
with input the last four years.” 


What went wrong? This has been the era of the 
three deficiencies: lack of strategy, lack of supervi- 
sion and lack of reform. 

The Administration knew it wanted a dramatic 
increase in defense spending but never developed a 
coherent strategy for relating goals to means. Mr. 
Weinberger, new to defense, simply stapled to- 
gether the wish-lists of the separate services. 

Mr. Weinberger has focused on relations with 
Congress and increasing total dollars for defense, 
relying on others to run the Pentagon. But he’s had 
poor luck in keeping deputies long enough to get a 
grip on the department. Frank Carlucci drew up a 
fine list of procurement reforms but left too soon to 
implement them. The next Mr. Inside, Paul Thayer, 
a former chairman of LTV, knew all about defense 
contracting but had to leave under a personal cloud 
after only a year. His successor, William Taft, is 
still learning. 

As to lack of reform, repeated instances of con- 
tractor improprieties have helped erode Congres- 
sional support for continued defense increases. 

The tragedy is that the Administration's de- 
fense budgets did not have to be viewed as exces- 
sive. The grave error was simply to throw money at 
the problem, to pour it down the Pentagon’s throat 
without first reforming its stultifying interservice 
rivalries and noncompetitive procurement system. 
The waste of resources evident in the succession of 
procurement scandals has engendered a backlash 
against military spending, ft may well prove as 
overhasty as the original buildup. 


And Now the Age of the Barefoot Psychoth erapist 

■ ing Russian roulette. And fees by. all 
who entered the market have risen 
quickly to a common level. 

Psychiatrists are hot blameless. 
Heads of department are reluctant to 
antagonize professional blocs within 
their administrations. And Freud.was. 
the first psychiatrist, but not the larf. 
to train a member of his family <hk 
daughter, Anna) to do psychotherapy 
or psychoanalysis. Conflict of interest 
makes it difficult to speak frankly. 
Absence of criticism has emboldened" 
lay therapists. 

The extent to which they are em- 
boldened is indicated by lawsuits Mi- 
tered or pending against the Amer- 
ican Psychoanalytic Association and 
the American Academy of Psycho- 
analysis. major educational bodies 
that train physician-psy chiat rists. 
The suits seek to force these organiza- 
tions to train nonphysicians. The suits 
will not be won because these organi- 
zations have the right to set the stand- 
ards they consider proper for the pub- 
lic health, but the suits will affect 
public opinion and serve to harass 
those organizations. 

Will the barefoot doctors drive out 
the doctors? Will treatment of mental 
and emotional illness sink to the low- 
est common denominator? Since any- 
one can claim competence, is it likely, 
by a Gresham’s Law. that there will be 
no truly competent medical specialists 
to treat mental or emotional illness? 
The implication for the public health is 
not good. S eymour C. Post. M. D. 
Assoc. Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University 
New York, May 15, 1985 


To Ihe Editor: 

The growth of lay psychotherapy in 
the United States f" ‘Social Workers 
Vault Into a Leading Role in Psycho- 
therapy" by Daniel Goleman. Sci- 
ence Times. April 30) threatens to de- 
nude the country of its only wholly 
qualified line of defense against men- 
ial and emotional illness: the physi- 
cian trained both in biological and 
psychodynamic psychiatry. Behind 
this growth are historical, economic 
and social reasons. 

For decades, social workers, psy- 
chologists, nurses and others were 
brought into the herculean task of 
dealing with mental illness in hospi- 
tals and outpatient clinics. Ail. origi- 
nally had other tasks, but were per- 
mitted, under supervision, to assume 
some treatment with certain pa- F 
tients. They were essentially "bare- 
foot doctors” in this struggle. 

The development of Medicaid and 
Medicare furthered the process. It be- 
came very profitable for hospitals and 
clinics to use salaried nonmedical per- 
sonnel to treat patients, since the 
hourly rates for reimbursement were 
identical whether treatment was by 
physician-psychiatrists or others. 

Many of these barefoot doctors 
jumped to the erroneous conclusion 
that they were fully competent to do 


what they had been encouraged to do 
in an emergency, and now present 
themselves as independent practition- 
ers capable of treating all patients for 
all conditions. They left salaried posi- 
tions, where there was at least a sem- 
blance of medical and psychiatric su- 
pervision, for the marketplace. 

They are often either unaware, or 
will deny, that they lack the essential 
medical and psychiatric training that 
is the only basis for diagnosis and 
treatment. The result is malpractice. 

Depression, for instance, is not 
diagnosed or is misdiagnosed, and the 
wrong kind of treatment is then pre- 
scribed: a patient is given psycho- 
therapy for a type of phobia that re- 
sponds well to other treatment; 
physical symptoms are misinter- 
preted as “psychosomatic.” Since pa- 
tients rarely complain or sue, this has 
not caught the public attention. 

A preliminary physical examina- 
tion by a physician; getting a psy- 
chiatrist or general physician who 
will agree to “cover" by prescribing 
antianxiety or antidepressant medi- 
cation; "supervision" of cases by a 
psychiatrist — none of these suffice to 
prevent* .serious errors’ of diagnosis 
and treatment by a lay therapist in in- 
dependent private practice. Every 
patient is, in effect, unwittingly play- 


Jackson on Spelling, Kennedy on Yale 


The Horrors of Secular Humanism 


A new amendment slid quietly into the Educa- 
tion for Economic Security Act last year. It prohib- 


In Cobb County, Ga., the school superintendent cir- 
culated a memorandum to teachers restricting 


To the Editor: 

"Harvard Weighs Giving a Degree 
to the President" (news article. May 
8) brings to mind a number of relevant 
stories. In objecting to such an award. 
Prof. George Wald is perhaps taking a 
cue from H. L. Mencken, who wroie: 
“No decent man would accept a de- 
gree he hadn’t earned. ’’ During the ad- 
ministration of Abbott Lawrence Low- 
ell, Harvard awarded a degree to AI 
Smith. There was a storm of opposi- 
tion by those who thought Smith’s 
educational background inadequate. 

As you say. President Grover Cleve- 
land at Harvard’s 250th anniversary 
turned down an award, saying he was 
unworthy. Later, however, he did ac- 
cept an LL.D. from Princeton, leading 
some wags to say he did not think an 
award from Princeton was worth as 
much as one from Harvard. 

When Harvard granted an LL.D. to 
Andrew Jackson in 1833, John Quincy 
Adams boycotted the graduation 
ceremonies, calling Jackson "a bar- 
barian who could not write a sentence 
of grammar." To which Jackson re- 
plied: "It is a damn poor mind indeed 
which can’t think of at least two ways 
to spell any word." 

When John F. Kennedy, a graduate 
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lar humanism.*’. 

At the same time, a 1978 Hatch amendment re- 
quiring schools to obtain parental permission before 
giving pupils psychological tests was broadened to 
the point of vagueness at the urging of groups led by 
Phyllis Schlafiy. The purpose, again, was to ban 
secular humanism. 

What, one may be forgiven for wondering, is 
secular humanism? 

According to our dictionary, seculor means “of 
or relating to worldly things as distinguished from; 
things relating to church and religion." Humanism 
means "any system of thought or action based on 
the nature, dignity, interest^ and ideals of man." 
Put them together and you get . . . well, we don’t 
quite know, but it doesn’t sound like something to 
keep away from kids. 

Oh, but it is, insist organizations like the Moral 
Majority, Christian Voice and Pro-Family Forum. 
They say secular humanism is anything that is anti- 
God, anti-American and anti-family. The precise 
definitions are up to the individual. 

In Hillsboro, Mo., for instance, a parents’ 
group, fearing secular humanism, protested the 
showing in school of the movie "Romeo and Juliet.” 


Nothing to Read 

New York City’s school officials are elated over 
the latest annual reading test ; 57 percent of pupils in 
grades 2 through 9 scored at or above the national 
median level, the best result in years. That good 
news, however, makes the bad news even more dis- 
maying: School libraries have become abysmal. 

The libraries are casualties of the city’s fiscal 
crisis, says the Educational Priorities Panel, a 
coalition of community groups that conducted a sur- 
vey. Most are severely understaffed, underfunded 
and understocked. 

The problem is especially acute in elementary 
schools, more than half of whjch purchased no books 
or other materials in the last year. And in several 
districts, libraries have been converted into class- 
rooms. Few schools have full-time library teachers 


land, a Coalition of Concerned Parents on Privacy 
Rights has distributed a letter citing the broadened 
Hatch regulations as requiring parental permission 
for 34 categories of classroom practices and materi- 
als. Among them are autobiographical assign- 
ments. Strictly speaking, to ask a student to write 
about "What I did on my summer vacation" would 
require a letter from home. 

"I think about what I’m doing twice," a Texas 
teacher once told The Times. "Is there anything 
controversial in this lesson plan? If there is. 1 won’t 
use it. I won’t use things where a kid has to make a 
judgment.” Parents who put their trust in the public 
schools now may find great holes in the education 
they provide, thanks to other parents waving the 
club called secular humanism. 

Since definitions are so subjective, we’d like to 
suggest our own. Let secular humanists be people 
who believe that ignorance is the poorest armor. 
That keeping a careful eye on education ought not to 
mean rewriting history or expurgating science. 
That religious beliefs should not be forced on public 
schools. No educator would have anything to fear 
from secular humanists like that. Fortunately, they 
far outnumber their antagonists. 


In Usage Anyway 

To the Editor: 

In “Nopersonclature” (editorial. 
May 12), you use the terms “sexism 
in language" and "sexist terminolo- 
gy” improperly, I believe. “Man" 
and "mankind” are not sexist words, 
except in the imagination of some 
overreactive women and a handful of 
supporters, including Paul Grossman 
of the Department of Education, who 
inspired your diverting editorial. 

Mr. Grossman is not a linguist. The 
changes he urges, from “mankind” 
to “humankind," etc., are in direct 
defiance of the orderly development 
of our language, of its very spirit and 
law. Language does not take kindly to 
arbitrary changes. 

Until ruled otherwise by lexicogra- 
phers, "man" and "mankind" will 
continue to be generic and as such 
honored by most writers and orators 
today. Changes in usage are sanc- 
tioned only when lexicographers 
honor them with recognition in the 
writings of prominent authors, not by 
the action of self-appointed commit- 
tees. Marshall Newton 

Concord, Mass., May 13, 1985 


Dividing the Turf 

To the Editor: 

Mr. GoJeman’s discussion of the in- 
crease of soda! workers in the prac- 
tice of psychotherapy is an excellent 
overview of the professional relation- 
ship among psychiatry, psychology 
and social work. However, an impor- 
tant distinction between social work 
and the other professions is worth not- 
ing, particularly because this distinc- 
tion provides some indication of how 
the “turf" might be divided. 

Social work is viewed by most of 
those who practice it. teach it and 
write about it as a "psychosocial pro- 
fession.” Us professional history, dat- 
ing back a little more than 100 years, 
reveals that social workers have been 
concerned with interactions in fami- 
lies, schools and the workplace, and 
their surrounding environments. This 
psychosocial concept has led to the 
development of special skills. 

The social worker must be well 
trained in the biopsychosocial develop- 
ment of people and institutions, as well 
as in understanding theories of sys- 

terns operation and the function and 

. . structure of human organization. Tfi£* 

To Forgive and Forget- intarrelatianships-arnorig^rsons a«th 
T TW, j institutions define the turf of social- 

L,ive ana Dead dinners wor k practice’ and havered to the 

development of those intervention 

skills we call “psychosocial.” 

All social workers with professional 
degrees have had field experience. 
This is, typically, in a social agency 
under supervision of a master social 
worker. In this setting the social 
worker gains an appreciation for the 
impact of social institutions, their poli- 
cies and practices on people's lives. 

Family therapy is increasingly 
becoming a part of the education for a 
degree in social work. Indeed, prob- 
lems within the family have been a 
central concern for social workers as 


of Harvard, received an award from 
Yale, he told his listeners that he now 
had "the best of two worlds — a Har- 
vard education and a Yale degree." It 
is reported that the Harvards laughed 
more heartily, than the Yales, al- 
though the remark could have been 
interpreted as a compliment to both 
universities. Edward J. Hanlon 
Sarasota. Fla., May 9. 1985 


To the Editor: 

M- Graham (letter. May 2), refer- 
ring to President Reagan’s decision 
to visit Bitburg, states "the President 
is a Christian who follows Christ’s 
teachings, of which forgiveness of 
one’s enemies is a cardinal tenet.” 
What does the New Testament say 
in this regard? In Luke 17:3, it says, 
"If your brother sins, call him to task, 
and if he repents, forgive him.” 

In Judaism, the Talmud Yerushalrai 
Makkot 2:6 says. "They asked the 


Holy One, praised be He, what is the 
fate of a sinner? He replied, ]pt him re- tong as there has been social work, 
pent and he will be forgiven.” The traditional social-agency orien- 


forgiven. 

Thus Christianity and Judaism 
agree that a repentant sinner should 
be forgiven. 

Should dead sinners be forgiven? 
Presumably, by God. their maker, in 
His infinite wisdom. But not by those 
living who do not know if the sinner 
has repented or not. 

As for forgetting, this would be 
a negation of history and of the 
lessons that must be learned from 
it- A. M. WlNZEMER 

Forest Hills, N.Y., May 8, 1985 


social-agency orien- 
tation of social work has imbued the 
profession with a high sensitivity to 
community life, family life, work life 
and street life as these affect human 
behavior. Though many social work- 
ers in private practice and in agencies 
practice solely with individuals, so- 
cial-work practice is person-lo-institu- 
tion oriented, rather than individually 
focused. Joseph l. vigilante 
Dean. School of Social Work 
Adelphi University 
Garden City. L.I.. Mav 1. 1985 


and nearly half pre-empt the space to leave no room 
for the student who wants to do homework, rea- 
search, or read for fun. Only the rare school library 
is open before or after school. 

The group urges an extra allocation of $5 mil- 
lion, requiring approval by the Board of Estimate 
and City Council. Half that could be used to hire 
more library staff. The rest could raise the 1986 
budget allotment for library materials from $2 to $5 
per pupil. The national average is $9. 

That would still not address the problem of 
space and would in any case be a meager effort for 
the nation’s largest school system. But it would 
move matters in the right direction. News of im- 
proved reading scores rings hollow when students 
have little chance to read. 


Despite the Movie, There’s Little to Laugh at in Bushmanland 


Topics 


Beastly Behavior 


Highwaymen 

A wonderful book called “Time and 
Again” by Jack Finney tells about 
going back in time to the New York 
City of a century or so ago, when 
farms lay just past the Dakota on 72d 
Street and rapid transit featured 
horse-drawn trolleys. Modern New 
York got a sour taste of that past one 
morning last week when two gunmen, 
faces covered with bandanas, held up 
two passengers in a horse-drawn car- 
riage in Central Park. 

It turns out that this was nor the 
first but the fifth such armed holdup 
this spring. How does the 20th century 
fight 19th-century crime? The New 
York police have increased patrols: 
they will reactivate an undercover 


operation, and they advise carriage 
drivers to drive much closer 
together. 

Or they might follow the lead of a 
carriage driver waylaid a week ago. 
He responded in just the way the man 
at the reins probably would have re- 
sponded a hundred years ago. He 
whipped the horse and fled at a gal- 
lop. The amazing pan was ihal ihe 
horse could still gallop. 


Real-Life Mouse 

In “The Purple Rose of Cairo," a 
movie hero comes down off the screen 
to explore life in a New Jersey town 
blighted by the Depression. In one 
pointed scene, ihe screen figure purs 


up his dukes to fight a real-life oppo- 
nent only to be thrown down and sav- 
agely kicked. In real life, people don’t 
fight fair. 

The parents of 6-year-old Evan 
Makopoulos claim he suffered a simi- 
lar indignity on a visit to Disney 
World. The child playfully pulled the 
tail of a person dressed as Mickey 
Mouse Thereupon, the parents al- 
lege, the mouse whirled on the boy. 
roughed him up and threw him 
against a wall. Though another 
Mickey Mouse later apologized, the 
Makopou loses have filed suit. 

Should 1 their suit succeed to the 
point of a damage award, Lhe court 
would face a challenging question: 
What is the price of a shattered 
illusion? 


To the Editor: 

The illusion of the "innocent 
charm" of Bushman fife in the Kala- 
hari Desert of southern Africa may ex- 
plain the immense iniemational popu- 
larity of "The Gods Must Be Crazy” 
(Arts and Leisure, April 28), but that 
should not make you uncritical of 
everything the film’s director. Jamie 
Uys, says of the Bushman’s lot. 

N!Xau, the leading Bushman in the 
film — whu has never seen such a 
thing before as the Coca-Cola bottle 
dropped from a plane that begins the 
action — had certainly seen more 
than one white man before he encoun- 
tered Mr. Uys in thelate 1970’s. White 
administrators had been in the Kala- 
hari for decades. So had white school- 
teachers, anthropologists, writers, 
film makers and. since 1978, the 
South African Defense Force. NJXau 
(the exclamation point represents a 
click sound) grew up as a herdboy on 
a Herero farm in Botswana, and 
moved in 1976 to Bushmanland 
(Namibia) to take a job as a cook in 
the local school. 

If NIXau's $300 film-star salary 
had, as Mr. Uys puts it, “blown 
away,” this is not because he had no 
use for money. Money was a pressing 
concern in Bushmanland when 
“Gods" was filmed in 1978; suh*: t- 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name , address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that uv are unable to acknowl- 
edge or tQ return unpublished letters. 


ence hunting and gathering had al- 
most ceased, and people depended on 
government handouts and purchased 
foods. This is carefully documented 
in 'John Marshall’s film "Ntai, The 
Story of a !Kung Woman,” also shot 
in 1978. As seen in “N'ai," people 
quarreled intensely over money and 
other possessions. 

Money still is significant in drawing 
Bushman recruits to the South African 
Army, which pays staggeringly high 
wages. Today, NJ.Xau’s people have 
the highest rate of military service of 
any ethnic group in the world. 

Because the myth of Bushman inno- 
cence and bliss underlies the popu- 
larity of “The Gods Must Be Crazy,” it 
is no surprise that Mr. Uys would like 
us to believe in it. There is, however, 
little to laugh about in Bushmanland: 
1,000 demoralized, formerly independ- 
ent foragers crowd into a squalid, 
tubercular homeland, getting by on 
handouts of cnmmeal and sugar, 
drinking Johnnie Walker or home 


brew, fighting with one another an 
joining the South African Army. 

The most disastrous consequence c 
the Edenic myth is a plan to expropr 
ate the last fragment of land belongin 
to N IXau’s people for a game reservt 
on which Bushmen will not be permi 
ted to raise crops or livestock. On Ian 
that cannot sustain them as forager 
they will be asked to hunt and gathe 
with bows and arrows and diggin; 
sticks, recreating images of the pas 
for the pleasure of tourists. 

Comedy may be wonderful, but un 
like E.T, or the Brother from An 
other Planet. N’Xau and his fellov 
Bushmen are not fictions. The denia 
of their complicated reality allow 
South Africa to continue to dispos 
sess them of their land, their his 
lory and their autonomy. You shouk 
not assist South Afnc3 in this 
process. Toby Alice Volkman 
Staff Anthropologisl 
Documentary Educational Resources 
Watertown, Mass.. April 30. 1985 
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Iowa, 
National 


Menace 


By Gilbert Cranberg 


DES MOINES — If Nicaragua is 
"an unusual and extraordinary threat 
to the national security and foreign 
policy of the United States,” what do 
you call Iowa? 

Though Iowa is a ministate, with 
about the same area, and population 
as Nicaragua, beware — it is a dag- 
ger pointed at America's midsection. 
Towa is within commuting distance of 
the Strategic Air Command's head- 
quarters near Omaha, and it controls 
vital Mississippi and Missouri ship- 
ping passages and interstate highway 
lanes. Since America depends for na- 
tional security on air, sea and truck 
power, Iowa is positioned to cut off. at 
the knees, one or more legs of this 
strategic triad. 

Washington's meddling in Iowa has 
put the two at loggerheads. Relations 
are at a low point. The grim farm 
economy, blamed on Washington, is 
turning even merchants and bankers 
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Gilbert Cranberg, former editorial 
page editor of The Des Moines Regis- 
ter, is professor of journalism at the 
University of Iowa. 


against the Administration. The toll 
includes widespread farm liquida- 
tions and seven banks shut since Jan. 
1 — Iowa ranks No. 1 in bank closings. 
A poll found two-thirds of ouf farmers 
angry at President Reagan. His knee- 
slapper — "Keep the grain, export 
the farmers'* — fueled outrage. 

As the rift widens, Iowa is turning in- 
creasingly to the Kremlin. So John 
CJuystal, a prominent banker-farmer, 
will visit Moscow in June to hand Mi- 
khail S. Gorbachev (they've met be- 
fore) an invitation. The Voice of Iowa — 
The Des Moines Register — in urging 


Ora Id Thorn ar 


Mr. Gorbachev to visit, offers to "share 
farm technology" to strengthen Soviet 
agriculture. Iowa depends on the Soviet 
Union as a com customer — it wants in- 
creased Soviet economic aid. 

Iowa can be a destabilizing force. It 
fights with its neighbors over bound- 
aries and water flow. Its refugees 
strain the economies of other states. 


Block That Vietnam Myth 


By George W. .Ball 


PRINCETON, N J. — Soon after 
the end of the First World War, Gen. 
Erich von Ludendorff ami some reac- 
tionary nationalist leaders invented a 
myth to explain Germany's defeat. 
Hie German Army, thoroughly 
beaten in the field after the failure of 
the March 1918 offensive, had, they 
asserted, really won the war. But 
then, like Siegfried in the heroic Ger- 
man sagas, it had been “stabbed in 
the back" by the politicians. 

Today, a similar myth is being fab- 
ricated to explain our fiasco in Viet- 
nam. For example, Richard M. Nixon 
has written in his most recent book: 
“When we signed the Paris peace 
agreements in 1973. we had won the 
war . . . Defeat came only when the 
Congress . . . refused to provide mili- 
tary aid to Saigon.” In other words, 
Mr. Nixon implies, Congress had 
subbed hisAdministration — .and the ' 
American people^ ia <6hfcback.-iThat . . 
myth ..has been-: endorsed, though 
somewhat less categorically, by both ■ 
Henry A. Kissinger and The Wall 
Street Journal and is being repeated 
as an article of faith tv the American 
right wing. 

The facts, however, tell a different 
story. 

By the end of 1968, most of the top 
echelon of the Johnson Administra- 
tion had concluded that the Vietnam 
War was nnwinnable. When Lyndon 
B. Johnson declined to run for a new 
term, he left the problem of extrica- 
tion to his successor. 

Unlike. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Nixon had 
no responsibility for cur Vietnamese 
imbroglio, and he could have made a 
tactical settlement without confess- 
ing error. America then had in Viet- - 
nam a vast army of more than a half- 
million men and, to exploit that mo- 
ment of ultimate bargaining power, 
Mr. Nixon could have offered the 


North Vietnamese a Hobson's choice. 
If they were prepared to make an 
overall settlement, we would agree to 
withdraw our forces unilaterally; if 
they rejected that offer, we would 
pursue the war with even greater in- 
tensity. To be sure, there was no way 
we could have hoped to achieve our 
full objective, but we could almost 
certainly have made a better bargain 
than we made four years later — and 
saved thousands of human lives. 

But, overvaluing the efficacy of air 
power against a primitive economy, 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger re- 
mained bemused by the thought that 
by dealing "brutal blows," our bomb- ' 
ers could force Hanoi to the breaking 
point. Thus, it was not until 20 months 
after Mr. Nixon became President 


America was 
acrir^abbed- - - • 


George W. Ball was Undersecretary 
of State in the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations. 


that Mr. Kissinger even tentatively 
played the one bargaining card that 
had any meaning to Hanoi — the hint 
of an offer to withdraw American 
troops unilaterally. But that was too 
late; by then Mr. Nixon had destroyed 
our bargaining leverage by announc- 
ing major troop withdrawals and indi- 
cating that he planned a phased with- 
drawal of all American forces. All 
Hanoi had to do was to stall negotia- 
tions until the American Army had 
gone home, then sign an agreement 
that would assure their victory over 
the South Vietnamese. So they signed 
nothing while continuing to fight, until 
America had withdrawn all but a mea- 
ger remnant of 23,000 men who were 
themselves shortly scheduled to leave. 

At that point, the North Vietnamese 
had effectively won — and they knew 
it. After some months of replenishing 


their supplies and regrouping their 
forces, Lhey rolled up the South Viet- 
namese Army and captured Saigon 
while the world watched television 
pictures of desperate South Vietnam- 
ese hanging to the undercarriages of 
the helicopters that were evacuating 
our countrymen. 

Such is the lamentable story of 
America '5 defeat. Rather than using 
our bargaining power to end the war 
when we still had a vast army in the 
field, we deployed heavy bombers to 
spread indiscriminate carnage while 
we brought home our troops. And 
once our forces had left Vietnam, de- 
feat was effectively assured. 

So there was no stab in the back. 
The public was sick of the war, and 
Congress wisely registered that re- 
pulsion by recognizing reality and 
halting the killing and further profli- 
gate waste of resources. 

No one but our soldiers, sailors and 
airmen who did the actual fighting 
emerged free from blame. The Eisen- 
hower Administration promised lim- 
ited aid to the Saigon Government; 
the Kennedy Administration pro- 
■ vided military equipment and greatly 
increased the number of military ad- 
visors; the Johnson Administration 
turned our limited commitment into 
an alJ-out engagement; and the Nixon 
Administration kept America in the 
war a further four years at a cost in 
lives of 20,000 young Americans and 
several hundred thousand Vietnam- 
ese. 

No doubt future historians will re- 
ject current efforts to invent a Viet- 
nam betrayal legend, just as they 
have totally discredited General 
Ludendorffs myth. But even though 
self-serving revisions of history have 
only a short life span, they can still do 
harm. The Ludendorff myth not only 
helped poison public life in the Wei- 
mar Republic but also gave Hitler a 
strong assist in his rise to power. 
Vietnam has already provided 
enough turbulence and outrage; we 
can do without a divisive mythology 
that can only create further resent- 
ment. n 


ABROAD AT HOME | Anthony Lewis 


‘Blatant and Continuous’ 


A labama never had a black state 
trooper, until, in 1972. Federal 
Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr. or- 
dered an end to what he called the 
"blatant ami continuous discrimina- 
tion.” He told the state to hire equal 
numbers of blacks mid whites until 
blacks were roughly a quarter of the 
■ force: 

White officers continued to discour- 
age blacks in training and promotion, 
using what the coart called "frustrat- 
ing or delaying” tactics. By 1983 only 
four Macks had been promoted to cor- 
pora], none to higher ranks. The court 
ordered a temporary one-for-one 
promotion system. 

The U.S. Justice Department was an 
active party in the case for years, . 
poshing for an end to racism in the Ala- 
bama force. But the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's Justice Department is now on 
the other side. It is fighting the latest 
court order bn appeal, arguing that the 
numerical system of promotions is un- 
lawful and unfair to whites — no mat- 
eerwhat blacks suffered in thepast In- 
deed, the department’s briefs do not 
mention the "blatant and continuous" 
history of discrimmation- 
Tbe Alabama case is an example of 
a. policy that takes the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to its ideological ex- 
treme: the policy of undoing all past 
civil rights judgments that include af- 
firmative action plans. History most 
be forgotten. The legacy of inequality 
most be overlooked. The realities 
faced by Wacte seeking to enter tor- 
bidden quarters must be ignored. AU 
is abstraction. All is ideology. 

• ; In the view of the present Justice 
DejMutmenV m member of a mi- - 

aorlty ^lyurt 


Reagan 
switch on 
civil rights 


prove it. Of course it is very hard to 
find such victims: an “unfortunate” 
fact, as one brief put it. 

Try applying that abstraction to the 
reality of the Alabama state troopers. 
For decades everything in Alabama 
was segregated, and the troopers en- 
, forced the system. What black would 
have dreamt of applying for a troop- 
er’s job? So how could any black later 
show that he had been personally ex- 
cluded from the force on racial 
grounds? 

Realistically, the only way to 
change the situation was the way 
Judge Johnson chose: to make a spe- 
cific beginning in hiring troopers. 
And then, when the old racist atti- 
tudes hung on. the only workable an- 
swer was a similar affirmative action 
plan for promotion. 

In their zeal to undo the civil rights 
gains of the past, the Reagan lawyers 
are trampling on principles that are 
important to true conservatives. One is 
respect for local control and responsi- 
bility. Another is respect for settled 
agreements and commitments. 

William Bradford Reynolds, Assist- 
ant Attorney General for Civil Rights, 
has asked 51 state and local govern- 
ments to undo affirmative action plans 
for hiring m police, fire and other de- 
partments. Most of them, from Indian- 
apolis to Norfolk, do not want to and re- 
sent the request. They have learned 


that it is a good thing to have minority 
policemen and women, for example, 
and they know that it takes special ef- 
forts to get them. 

Mr. Reynolds is even trying to upset 
consent decrees that were negotiated 
and approved under his authority. In 
August 1981, the City of Birmingham, 
Ala., agreed to a six-year affirmative 
action plan pressed on it by the Justice 
Department. The terms of the decree 
obligated all parties to defend it in the 
courts, if necessary. 

But Mr. Reynolds has now switched 
sides. As The Birmingham Post-Her- 
ald put it, he opposes giving blacks 
and women even briefly "the same 
edge that white males enjoyed to a 
much greater degree for many 
years." 

To justify his crusade, Mr. Reyn- 
olds relies on a 1984 Supreme Court 
decision that an affirmative action 
plan must yield to a bona fide sen- 
iority system: That is, newly hired 
minorities must be laid off first. Ap- 
pellate courts around the country 
have held that the decision does not 
apply outside the seniority area. 

The question of what the Supreme 
Court meant will be answered in time, 
but Mr. Reynolds is not content to wait. 
He is a man with a mission, with a mes- 
sianic zeal to save the country from the 
civil rights plague. 

As an abstraction, everyone can 
agree that decisions on employment in 
this country should be colorblind. But 
after 200 years of slavery and 100 of 
segregation, it is grotesque to insist 
that there cannot be a transitional time 
of race-conscious remedies for that un- 
equal past. The remedies are in the in- 
terest of whites, too, for otherwise they 
will live in a divided society where 
many blacks have not made it onto the 
first rung of the economic ladder. L J 


Its legalized gambling will weaken 
those economies. 

Iowa's seal, dominated by a soldier 
clutching a rifle, speaks a thousand 
threatening words. In fact, the state’s 
military might exceeds its self-de- 
fense needs. More than 19,000 Na- 
tional Guardsmen and military re- 
servists are supported by tens of thou- 
sands of irregulars with rifles and 
handguns. The National Guard's 42 
A-7 attack planes put at risk missiles 
and military bases throughout the 
continent. Iowa possesses a nuclear 
reactor, atomic laboratories and nu- 
clear know-how. 

Iowa doesn’t hesitate to fight White 
House military strategy. The House 
delegation in 1984 unanimously sup- 
ported a freeze on the Lesting, produc- 
tion and deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons — a move the Administration con- 
siders Soviet-orchestrated. AH but 
one of Iowa’s Congressmen voted this 
year against the MX missile. 

The senior Senator, Charles Grass- 
ley, a Republican, is a leading critic 
of the Pentagon. He ridicules the de- 
fense industry as “a new generation 
or welfare queens," and recently con- 
vinced the Senate to adopt his plan to 
cut $17.7 billion from Mr. Reagan's 
proposed increase in military spend- 
ing. Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger called the cut "a pre- 
scription for weakening the United 
Slates." The President called it "an 
irresponsible act. " 

AH this adds up to “an unusual and 
extraordinary threat to the national 
security and foreign policy of the 
United States." The Administration 
fears Iowa. How else can you explain 
its assaults on the state — budget di- 
rector David A. Stockman's com- 
ments about getting rid of farmers, 
the President’s gibes, his veto of 
emergency credit for farmers, his 
plan to cut farm supports? 

In reprisal, the Administration 
seeks to bring Iowa to its knees. Its 
success in devastating Iowa’s econ- 
omy unquestionably encouraged it to 
invoke economic sanctions against 
Nicaragua. Will Iowa cry uncle? Will 
Nicaragua? Don't bet bn it. 


Washington 
ost of the young men and 
women graduating from col- 
lege this year were born in or 
around 1963, the year President John 
F. Kennedy was murdered. 

They were 5 years old when Presi- 
dent Nixon was elected, 22 when he 
resigned after Watergate. 12 at the 
end of the Vietnam War, and 17 or 18 
when they entered college and Ronald 
Reagan entered the White House. 

Dates are important. For this year’s 
college graduates, the' recent 40th anni- 
versary of the Second World War, with 
its flickering black and white television 
pictures of broken cities and broken 
lives, must have seemed almost as re- 
mote as the struggles of the pioneers on 
the prairies or the bread lines and the 
flight of the Okies during the Great De- 
pression. 

So it’s no surprise that there’s a 
gap, as usual, between the memories 
of the Class of 1985 and the percep- 
tions of their parents and grandpar- 
ents. But somehow, or so it seems in 
this corner, the gap is wider and 
deeper this year than usuaJ. 

it's not only that the graduates and 
their old folks have changed, but that 
the nation has changed faster than we 
can change ourselves. The population 
of the United States has increased by 
over 50 million since this year’s gradu- 
ates were bom. The wheeled industries 
have moved into the computerized 
world, from coal and steel into laser 
beams on earth and even in the stars. 

This is' not the sort of thing, in the 
confusion of leaving college, most 
young graduates are thinking about. 
They probably think they’re going 
into a world as dangerous and trou- 
blesome as any faced by any other 
generation. But I happen to think 
they’re the lucky ones and are going 
into the most hopeful years of the 20th 
century. 

In the next 15 years, despite all the 
present commercial conflicts, local 
wars, tribal brutalities and philosoph- 
ical confrontations, backed by nu- 
clear weapons, the chances are that 
the Class of 1985 will not have to face a 
third world war in this century; and if 
they do in this nuclear age, they won't 
have to endure it for tong. 

Their problems are likely to be quite 
different and maybe more difficult: 
not how to deal with war that threatens 
the nation and brings people together; 
not even how to deal with adversity 
(the poor and uneducated, as usual, 
have to deal with that), but how to deal 
with prosperity and the new Four Free- 
doms of the modern age: the freedom 
of sex, the freedom of booze and other 
drugs, the freedom of divorce, and the 
freedom to run away from the conse- 
quences of their disbelief in anybody or 
•anything 1 . 


Nothing to 
confuse them 
but freedom 


This is a hard call for the Class of 
1985. Most of the 960,000 college 
graduates this year will get jobs, in- 
cluding the 60,000 blacks among them 
— most in useful work far from the 
sooty industrial tunnels of the past. 
They'll work in the new, clean, anti- 
septic computerized service indus- 
tries in the sun: jobs for both edu- 
cated husbands and wives, bringing 
in enough money to hire uther people 
to look after their children. 

There are ways to escape from this 
opulent trap of material success, but 
the Class of 1985 has not had much 
help in trying to do so. 

Since high-school days they have 
been encouraged to believe that col- 
lege is not a means to an understand- 
ing of the history and poetry of life, 
but an employment agency, promis- 
ing two careers in every family, and 
two cars in every garage. 

The Wall Street Journal reported 
the other day that economics was now 
the favored subject among under- 
graduates, even at Harvard. In the 
early I970’s, economics at Harvard 
ranked sixth after studies in history, 
English literature, government, phi- 
losophy and something called the psy- 
chology of social responsibility. But 
no more. Even The Journal, no 
enemy of economics, didn’t seem to 
think that this switch in priorities was 
a good idea. 

The Class of 1985 has heard a great 
deal in these last four years about the 
“gross national product.” the men- 
ace of the Russians and the dangers 
of Federal budget and trade deficits 
— all important •— but very little 
about the suffering of the human 
family at home or abroad. 

In a period of spiritual bewilder- 
ment, this year’s college graduates 
have been asked, often in the name 
of religion, to confuse selfishness 
with self-reliance, to regard their 
own government as an enemy, and to 
concentrate on their own material 
well-being. My kingdom come . . . 
My will be done . . . Hallowed be My 
name . . . 

It will take awhile for the Class of 
'85 to sort out the tinsel and hollow 
political cardboard characters and 
false values of the present day. 
Here's hoping they’ll have somebody 
to hold their hand to keep it ,fn>m 0 
trembling/ •; -’“.tr { 



New YORK HAS 

ALWAYS BEEN A CITY 
CHARACTERIZED BY 


C HANG EL As early as 1838, former 

Mayor Philip Hone wrote : “The city is now 
undergoing it*, usual annua! metamorphosis: 
many stores and houses are being pulled down, 
mid others altered, to make every- inch of 
ground productive to its utmost extent. It looks 
like ihe ruins occasioned by an earthquake." 

Early New Yorkers — like their modern 
counterparts — had mixed feelings about their 
changing city. They were proud and excited to 
live in a rapidly growing metropolis ... but dis- 
oriented anti dist ressed to see much-loved 
buildings and entire neighborhoods vanish over- 
night . Civic lenders and concerned citizens 
knew that a balance between growth and pres- 
ervation could be found. 

Finally, in 1985. the Landmarks Preservation 
Commission was established to preserve New 
York City's architectural, historic, and cultural 
heritage. For the past twenty years, the Com- 
mission has been successful at saving the past, 
without jeopardizing the future. Architectural 
treasures. remain, and together with the new 
buildings 1 hat continue to fill our skyline, reflect 
New York's position as a leading international 
city. 

To dale, the Commission has designated 
almost 2 . 2 'Hi of i he city s built environment as 
landmarks— including 710 individual land- 
marks, 48 historic districis,.45 interior land- 
marks. and 9 scenic landmarks. Mention of just 
a few — Grand Central Terminal, the Flatiron 
Building, the Wool worth Building, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Sailor's Snug Harbor, the Bronx Hall of 
Fame and Radio City Music Hall — describes 
t heir role enriching our lives and attracting 
visitors. 

The Commission and its not-for-profit part- 
ner, t he New Yi »rk I andmarks Prescrvat ion 
Foundation, haw embarked on a comprehensive 
inventory called “The Census to Save New 


York," assessing potential landmarks in each of 
the five boroughs. Once completed, this com- 
puterized survey will provide an ordered basis 
for consideration of deserving sites and detailed 
information on each of the estimated 850.000 
structures in New York City. To effectively pre- 
serve our historic resources, we have to know 
where they are. 

But we can't do it alone. Hundreds of New 
Yorkers — by birth or in spirit — have already in- 
vested in New York's past for New York's future. 
Please join them. Contributions of time and tax- 
deductible gifts are needed to complete “The 
Census to Save New York." Your support will 
permit volunteers from every neighborhood in 
the city to record physical qualities of buildings 
and streets and conduct research on architec- 
ture and local history. The Foundation Board 
appeals to both New' Yorkers and lovers of New 
York for assistance. Help protect t be best of 1 he 
past for the enhancement of the future. 
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Capra’s Movies Lead New Lives Arts& 

Leisure 


By ROBERT LINDSEY 

Beverly Hills, caiir. 

F rank Capra, who became a 
Hollywood legend by making 
movies about the common 
man often battling forces 
greater than himself, is bat- 
tling a segment of Hollywood that is 
trying to give a new life to one of his 
best loved films, "It's a Wonderful 
Life.” 

“I'm going to fight like hell," he 
says. "People used to say, 'You 
preach in your pictures, ' and here I’d 
be the first one giving up my integrity 
if I stood by and let this happen.” 
Mr. Capra, who is 88 years old, said 
that he gave his tentative consent last 
October to a plan by Hal Roach Stu- 
dios to add color to his "It's a Won- 
derful Life." That 1946 black and 
white movie starred James Stewart 
as an ordinary fellow who considered 
himself such a failure that he planned 
to commit suicide until an angel ap- 
peared and showed him how much 
worse the world would have been had 
he not been around. 

The Roach studio has previously 
made what it calls “colorized" ver- 
sions of an old Laurel and Hardy 
comedy, "Way Out West," and "Top- 
per,” starring Cary Gram. Computer 
technology is applied to synthesize 
flesh tones and otherwise add color to 
movies originally photographed in 
black and white. 

“When I got home that night, I 
came to ray senses," recalled Mr. 
Capra, who will be honored in New 
York Wednesday night for his World 
War II movie, “The Battle of Rus- 
sia," at an unusual event promoting 
Soviet and American cooperation in 
film making. 

“I'd have sold out all the people 
who had worked on that picture. This 
is a classic, you don’t fool around with 
a classic,” be said over a luncheon of 
clam chowder and sand dabs at the 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel, where he 
lived during the 1930’s while making 
such enduring films as "It Happened 
One Night" and “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington." 

Over lunch, Mr. Capra talked about 
many things — a wish to make mov- 
ies again; his disenchantment with 
many of Hollywood’s current movies, 
and his experiences while making (he 
"Why We Fight’’ films for the War 
Department more than 40 years ago. 

He said he had agreed to be honored 
at the “40th Anniversary Allied Vic- 
tory Film Festival” this week without 
really knowing much about it, and. in 
a suspicion bom perhaps during the 
McCarthy era when he and other film 
makers were accused of leftist tend- 



In a 1943 ceremony, CoL Frank Capra, right, is awarded 
the Legion of Merit for films he made for the Army. 


encies, said, “I hope I’m not being 
used.” 

Soviet and American representa- 
tives are scheduled to participate in 
the festival, which is being financed 
by International Film Exchange Ltd., 
a New York company that imports 
Soviet films, and Sovexportfilm, 
which exports films to other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Capra is to be honored Wednes- 
day at the Beekman Theater in Man- 
hattan and the following night at the 
American Film Institute theater at 
the John F. Kennedy Center in Wash- 
ington. Also to be honored is Irina 
Kalinina, who made “Recollections 
of Pavlovsk," a Soviet documentary 
that was nominated this year for an 
American Academy Award. 

From next Friday through May 30, 
a selection of classic Soviet war films 
such as "The Cranes are Flying" and 
"Ballad of a Soldier" will be shown at 
the Carnegie Hall Cinema, along with 
American films such as “The Battle 
of Russia" and “The Longest Day." 

Mr. Capra said that Gen. George C. 
Marshall, the wartime Army Chief of 
Staff, asked him shortly after Pearl 
Harbor to make a series of patriotic 
movies to help the Allied cause. 

"General Marshall had seen ‘Tri- 
umph of the Will,* the Nazi propa- 
ganda movie made by Lent Reifen- 
stahl, and he was very, very im- 


pressed with it. He asked me: ‘Can 
we make anything like it?’ " 

“I said. ‘What have we goi to tell?’ 
The way the Japs were knocking us 
over, we had no victories to talk 
about. He said, ‘Say something about 
our liberty,’ and I said I’d think it 
over.’ ’’ 

Mr. Capra said he excused himself 
and went to a men’s room in the Pen- 
tagon. While he was there, he said, 
"Suddenly, it hit me. I thought, why 
don’t we use their films, the German 
films; let’s show our boys what their 
propaganda pictures show and what 
they're going to do to us. General 
Marshall said: ‘Go ahead.’ ” • 

The result was a series of compel- 
ling, unabashedly chauvinistic mov- 
ies that were to be seen by almost 
every American G.l. during the war 
and brought requests that Mr. Capra 
make similar propaganda films for 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Capra remembered finding 
Winston Churchill an especially diffi- 
cult performer to direct. 

The British Prime Minister, he 
said, had nominated himself for an 
appearance in "The Battle of Brit- 
ain" and had prepared a speech that 
Mr. Capra considered too long. 

When he tried diplomatically to ad- 
vise Mr. Churchill of his concern. "He 
looked at me over his glasses with a 
mischievous smile and said: ‘Young 


So Far, It’s Been Less Than 
A Vintage Year For Films 


By VINCENT CANBY 


I f the rest of 1985 measures down to the first four, 
months of the year, the movie business could be dead 
by Christmas. 

I can remember only one other time that seemed 
so desperate — when fleeing theaters provided far 
more effective escapism that entering them — and that 
was 15 years ago. That autumn of 1970 was so bad that it 
remains memorable: 

It isn’t often that one has the opportunity to see in 
quick succession a series of critical and box-office disas- 
ters on the order of Darryl F. Zanuck’s “Tora! Tora! 
Toral,’’ David Lean’s "Ryan’s Daughter," Paul Mazur- 
sky’s "Alex in Wonderland,” Stuart Rosenberg’s 
"WUSA," Vittorio De Sica’s "Sunflower,” Ken Hughes’s 
“Cromwell," Stanley Kramer’s “R.P.M,’’ Robert All- 
man’s “Brewster McCloud," Andrew Stone's “Song of 
Norway" and a Frank Sinatra vehicle appropriately titled 
“Dirty Dingus Magee.” 

That is, until now. 

No two periods in time are ever quite comparable. 
The failures of the autumn of 1970 were made to seem 
especially dramatic for the scale of their budgets and the 
reputations of the people involved. With the exception of 
Bruce Beresford's “King David," starring Richard Gere, 
which opened at the end of March and has since disap- 
peared, there haven’t been that many spectacular flops so 
far in 1985. 

instead, the first four months of this year have been 
marked by the release of an ever-increasing flood of junk 
movies that, as they fail, are replaced by even junkier 
films that fail even faster. It’s a gray snowball rolling 
down a steep mountain. Most of these films aren’t outra- 
geously bad or sleazy. They're something worse, that is, 
they’re without shape or character, either poorly con- 
ceived or the result of neutering compromises, and some- 
times both. 

The box-office figures aren’t immediately alarming, 
though they aren’t good. According to the May 8 issue of 
Variety, theaters in this country have taken in a total of 
$1.09 billion since Jan. 1 thfl year, compared to $1.14 bil- 
lion in the same period of 1984. What gives these figures 
eerie resonance is the fact that this year’s total has been 
earned by a larger number of films than last year, mean- 
ing that more and more films are earning less and less 
money. That’s no way to run a business. 

From Jan. 1 through April 30 of this year, the review- 
ers of The New York Times have covered the openings of 
126 films, compared to 100 last year. This is traditionally a 
“slow” period, when distributors allow their so-called 
big, year-end pictures to play off while they prepare for 
the late spring and summer openings of their hoped-for 
blockbusters. 

The problem has been that this year there were very 
few year-end pictures that lasted into February, March 
and April. Only “Beverly Hills Cop," “Amadeus," "The 
Killing Fields" and “A Passage to India" have survived, 
and “Beverly Hills Cop" has probably earned more than 
the other three films combined. 

Even the 1985 movies that have already become big 
hits — “Witness," “Mask," “Police Academy 2." "The 
Breakfast Club”— have no more or less discernible char- 
acter than the films that haven’t done as well, including 
that huge clutch of teen-age angst and/or comedy films: 
“Vision Quest,” “Porky’s Revenge." “Mischief," 
“Heaven Help Us,” “Tuff Turf" and “Fraternity Vaca- 
tion.” 

Not in recent memory have there been so many mov- 
ies that have gone so quickly into oblivion, leaving behind 


only their titles, little piles of ashes that signify nothing. 
Ask the next several people you see if they have any idea 
what these films are about: “Heavenly Bodies," “Def- 
Con 4," * ‘Sylvester," “Hellhole," "Fast Forward," "The 
Hit,” “The Slugger's Wife.” The tatter, directed by Hal 
Ashby, must have the distinction of having done one of the 
fastest folds of any film ever written by NeiJ Simon. 

Watching these movies, in quantity, is like submitting 
to some kind of sensory deprivation experiment. A blank 
mind is all that one brings away from such mildly wrong- 
headed films as "Movers and Shakers," a nearly plotless 
comedy about trying to make a movie without a plot; 
“Little Treasure," which is not quite a comedy or an ad- 
venture-romance about an aging bank robber (Burt Lan- 
caster) and his pushy daughter (Margot Kidder): “Al- 
most You," which is almost a movie about a Yuppie Man- 
hattan couple (Brooke Adams and Griffin Dunne) who al- 
most split up; "Rustlers’ Rhapsody," an iU-advised, big- 
screen, full-color parody of the old, far funnier singing 
cowboy movies that used to star Gene Autry or Roy 
Rogers; and "Gotcha," a crossbreed of a comedy about a 
teen-ager who gels mixed up in a spy caper in his at- 
tempts to lose his virginity. 

Then there are the movies that are slightly easier to 
remember, but for all the wrong reasons. Unless one re- 
sponds to overdeveloped musculature the way a Bunuel 
hero might respond to shoes, what, really, is there to say 
about “Pumping Iron II: The Women”? Are you dying to 
see Ibsen's “Wild Duck" transposed to Australia fur no 
apparent reason, even if Liv Ulimann plays Gina and 
Jeremy Irons plays a character nuw known as Harold, 
(originally Hjalmar)? 

Louis Malle's “Alamo Bay," which some chauvinists 
have foolishly called anti-American, denounces the treat- 
ment of Vietnamese refugees by bigoted, redneck Texans 
with such all-encompassing piety that it leaves the audi- 
ence with nothing to do but gape at the spectacle. 

It’s not always wise to draw general conclusions 
about the state of the film industry from the quality of 
films, released in any one four-month period. The films 
coming out now represent the deals made, the scripts 
written and the productions shot at least 18 months to two 
years ago, if not longer. A number of the films we're see- 
ing today look as if they've been sitting on the shelf for a 
while, and as if they’d been subjected to all sorts of pan- 
icky “improvements." These “current" films represents 
movie thinking as it existed two years ago. 

We won’t know what producers — in Europe as well 
as in this country — are thinking and planning today until 
those films come out sometime in the future. However, 
the reports from the current Cannes Film Festival are 
that the outlook abroad is just as gloomy as it is here. 

ft’s not just a coincidence, I suspect, that the best 
films to be released here in the first four months of the 
year have ail been either independently made or made by 
independemly-minded, idiosyncratic film makers with 
clearly defined personalities of their own. 

These would include Susan Seidelman’s "Desperately 
Seeking Susan." Albert Brooks's “Lost in America." 
John Schiesinger’s "Falcon and the Snowman," Horton 
Foote’s “1918,” the Malcolm Mowbray. Alan Bennett 
“Private Function," Alan Bridges’s “Return of Lhe Sol- 
dier," the America n-Hungarian “Lily in Love," George 
Stevens Jr.’s fine documentary about his father, “George 
Stevens: A Film Maker’s Journey and, of course. 
Woody Allen’s “Purple Rose of Cairo.” 

Nine intelligent films in four months might not actu- 
ally seem such a poor showing — most people in this coun- 
try don’t go to a movie theater nine times in four months 
anyway — but nine intelligent films out of the 126 films re- 
leased is a grim statistic. 


man. I’ve been making speeches 
since before you were bom.’ 

“I said, ’Yes, Mr. P.M., you’re ab- 
solutely right, but the people who see 
this picture are going to pay to see it.’ 
He stood up and stared at me, and I 
said, ’Yes sir, whatever you say.’ ” 
Later, Mr. Capra said, Churchill 
saw to it that he was awarded the Or- 
der of the British Empire for making, 
“he said, ‘the best statement for our 
case.”’ 

When Josef Stalin saw "The Battle 
of Russia," depicting Soviet troops 
turning back the Germans at Stalin- 
grad, “he sent for 500 copies of the 
film and he played them in ail the 
Russian theaters.” 

Mr. Capra's pleasure in recalling 
his wartime films was matched by his 
wrath in discussing “It’s a Wonderful 
Life." 

“ 'It’s a Wonderful Life’ was shot in 
black and white." he said, pounding a 
small fist on a white tablecloth. 
“Everything — the lighting, the 
makeup, the camera work — was 
geared for black and white." 

James Stewart and the other male 
actors, he added, wore no makeup 
and Lhe actresses “just used Lhe ordi- 
nary makeup they wore in everyday 
life, so they would look natural. 

“If you paint ’em with color, you 
destroy the naturalness and lose 
beautiful black and white effects; 
you’d ruin their characterizations 
and take away from the perform- 
ances." 

Besides, added Mr. Capra, who in 
his prime had a reputation for a feisti- 
ness that helped make him virtually 
Hollywood's first director to exercise 
total control over his movies, "It's a 
scam as far as I’m concerned: two 
pictures are being made and the ac- 
tors were paid for one.” 

For their part, executives of Hal 
Roach Studios profess bewilderment 
at Mr. Capra's anger. 

They say that last fall he enthusias- 
tically backed the project, agreed to 
pay half the $260,000 cost of colorizing 
the movie and to share any profits de- 
rived from it, and gave preliminary 
approval to making similar color ver- 
sions of two of his other black and 
white films, “Meet John Doe" and 
“Lady for a Day.” 

Although Mr. Capra concedes that 
he signed a contract agreeing to the 
project, he contends it is invalid be- 
cause it was not countersigned by his 
son, Frank Capra Jr., president of the 
family's film production company. 

The studio says it regards the con- 
tract as valid, contends that it has 
acted honorably and says it intends to 
release a color version of "It’s a Won- 
derful Life" in a video cassette ver- 
sion Oct. 1, and make it available for 


use on television next Christmas, a 
season when the black and white ver- 
sion of “It’s a Wonderful Life" has 
long been a perennial favorite. 

Mr. Capra says he had seen a few 
minutes’ footage of the “colorized” 
movie and hates “how they’ve 
painted people's faces." 

James Stewart, who portrayed the 
beleaguered George Bailey in “It’s a 
Wonderful Life," agreed with Mr. 
Capra. “I don’t like the idea at all," 
he said as he prepared for a trip last 
week to Cannes, where he was to be 
honored at the Cannes film festival. 
“I got a cassette of just one scene of 
the colorized version, with me and 
Donna Reed," he said, “and I thought 
it was just terrible; we looked sick; 
we looked pale. 

"Maybe this colorization would be 
all right for a musical, but with this 
story set in a small town I just don’t 
see any reason for it.” 

Mr. Capra said he was outraged 
that United States laws permitted 
“anybody" to obtain a copyright on a 


near his home in the resort com- 
munity of LaQuinia near Paim 
Springs. Occasionally, he has trouble 
remembering things. ' 

“What was the name of the studio 
Zanuck ran?” he asked one time, be- 
fore being reminded that it was 20th 
Century-Fox. He couldn’t remember 
the principal narrator of the World 
War H films. “Who was the son of a 
famous actor who became a direc- 
tor?" be asked, before being re- 
minded it was John Huston. 

Yet, at other times, bis eyes spar- 
kling, vivid memories of one of Holly- 
wood's most productive careers 
poured out of the diminutive immi- 
grant from Sicily whose parents had 
been peasants. 

"I feel lousy being all alone,’’ he 
said. “I'd love to get back making 
movies.” His last film, “A Pocketful 
of Miracles," was made in 1961. 

“I think la dolce vita has set in,” he 
replied when asked what he thought 
of the general run of motion pictures 
these days, “and la dolce vita has de- 


‘If you paint the actors with color, you 
destroy the naturalness and lose 
beautiful black and white effects.’ 


black and white picture that has 
fallen into the public domain, such as 
“It’s a Wonderful Life," simply by 
adding color to it. 

“This could be the steal of the 
ages," he asserted. “All they have to 
do is paint it and they can get a copy- 
right good for 90 years. That means 
they could do it to any of the old black 
and white classics, going all the way 
back to Griffith, Chaplin and De- 
Mille." 

Mr. Capra’s wife of 52 years died 
six months ago after a long battle 
with emphysema, and he plainly 
misses her. 

“It’s been a rough six months," he 
said. 

Adding to his grief have been trou- 
bles with his eyesight, causing him. 
he said, to give up golf on the course 


strayed more countries than anything 
else, and once it starts, nations go 
down fast.” 

He said he was troubled by the 
nudity and explicit sex in many of to- 
day's pictures. 

“The movies are diminishing 
American values," said the director 
who once described his approach to 
making films this way: “It's the love 
of people — add the freedom of each 
individual and the equal importance 
of each individual, and you have the 
principle on which I’ve based each of 
my films." 

Too many films now. he said, 
“belittle everything we have." 

“Getting rich was never one of my 
aims," he said. “1 wanted to make 
good pictures that said something, 
that’s all.” 
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4 scene from ‘London - Here w* come.* 


(A-Oapp) 


Jnseasonal weather 


By HELGA DUDMAN / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


LJDDENLY, all the umbrellas are 
sened and up. But wbat is' this? We 
-e, after all. indoors, in the hot 
sembly room of the village school 
Migdal, on a blisteringly dry shar- 
■ morning. 

Or are we? In everybody's im- 
rination - that of about 30 excited 
ds and ten wholeheartedly con- 
nring "actors” - we are actually at 
Loudon bus stop, and caught in a 
assic English downpour. 

This is just one of several scenes, 

• perhaps more correctly mini- 
ippenings, that make up the un- 
.ual presentation of "London - 
ere We Come!” Described as an 
iducational drama experience” for 
iglish classes of grades five, six and 
ven , the show is now on the road in 
hools in Galilee, as presented by 
e English' Language Theatre 
roup of Teatron Bimat Hagalil. 

Not every visitor to London gets 
meet Prince Charles and Princess 
i. not to mention the brand new 
by prince. But the children at the 
igdal School did just that: and not 
st the Migdal kids, but also several 
m the school at nearby Kibbutz 
aktik. And not only that. The 
ildren were asked who happened 
have a birthday that week, and it ■ 
med out that Shai did. So Sha* was 
,-ited to shake hands with Prince 
larles (otherwise known as Adam 
oom. of Kibbutz Amiad, who also 
personates a naughty school child 
; the airplane, a Buckingham 
lace guard, a fruit seller, and a 
arts fan). 

The adult participants are all 
lunteers from two northern kib- 
tam. Amiad and Kfar Hanassi; 
me, but not all, are English 
ichers. (Incidentally, all those ha- 
lved are from England, not Amer- 
, making for a somewhat classier 
of accents.) •. . v 

It's all done inTBglish omy - a- 
■station that led One boy at an 
rlier performance- to comment 
errand, “It’s great- but why can’t 
y& in Hebrew, so we can under- 
nd?” Still, I thought the duldreu 
it morning at Migdal participated 
y actively, and had been well 
■pared by their teacher. (Pre- 
inary study material is sent to 
chers well in. advance of each 
formance, including vocabulary 
1 cassettes of songs.) 

'ERYBODY knew the right 
mted answer to the question, 

10 is the prime minister of Eng- 
d? "Margaret Tatcber” - 
;cher, just as it is usually pro- 
meed on Kol YisraeLAnd every- 
Jv joined in happily in the noisy 
iss the baD" football vignette. 

X course, some of the humour 
i lost, though I for one greatly 
jredated the improvised dialogue 
Henry Ben- Yehuda of Kibbutz 
it Hanassi (Palace Guard, En- 
h gentleman, bartender) who de- • 
r ibed the Royal Family thus: 
'ell, the Princess is in the bed- 
im sleeping and the Prince is still 
siting ITV ” And a bit later - 
oh, the baby has just made a 
ally-welly.” 


l also liked the “Oh, pardon me!” 
“Oh no, it’s my fault!” dialogue of 
the two super- traditi o n al Londoners 
waiting for their bus, an example of 
vanishing politeness, which was 
surely lost on the children. On the 
other hand, the kids were riveted by 
the pantomime-clown performance 

of Ruth Ney, of Kfar Hanassi, a 
dr ama teacher at Tel Hai, which is 
alw involved in Bimat Hagalil. She is 
also responsible for the simple but I 
very effective painted sets. They are 
m foil colour, just like TV, but 
merely require a bit more imagina- 
tion. 

Imagination and motivation are j 
the two prime elements in this prog- I 
ramme. “It's a wonderful motivation I 
for children to want to learn En- ! 
glish," Janet Ghana, an English- 
born English teacher and counsellor , 
with long experience in the schools | 
of Galilee told me. It is particularly 
effective with weaker students - and 
works less well with the older chil- 
dren: “By the time they've reached 
seventh grade, they tend to have 
more inhibitions and aren’t as free to 
enter into the spirit of make- 
believe.” Also, they have bad that 
many more hours of classroom: and 
as we all know, many schools tend 
for many reasons to nip in the bud 
both imagina tion and motivation. 
And foe older pupils have also had 
that man y more hours of TV, which 
also helps with both of the above. (I 
have long believed that the simplest 
English-teaching device would be 
simply to eliminate all Hebrew subti- 
tles from English-language TV prog- 
rammes.) 

THE GALILEE tours are an 
offshoot of an experimental project 
set up three years ago under Brenda 
Landes in the English department of 
p ramm the kibbutz teachers' semi- 
nary at Tiyon. The experiment suc- 
ceeded: foe Oramm actor-student- 
teacbers, half of them Arabs andfaalf 
Jews, have performed in both foe 
Arab and Jewish sectors in foe Haifa 

area, in Acre, Beit Sbe’an and 
Nazareth, in villages and kibbu tzim . 
The London trip was its first prog- 
ramme; then came “Love and 
Friendship,” intended for the 10th, 
llfo and 12fo grades; and a third 
programme is now in preparation. 

Pupils are asked to pay a nominal 
fee to offset the troupe’s transporta- 
tion costs and other expenses. There 
are, after all, quite a few costume 
ridges (Princess Di to Air Hostess 
to English tourist), and the props, 
while simple* are ingenious. For the 
opening airplane trip, the children 
txoop in and are seated on rows of 
chairs - but there really are “seat 
belts” to fasten, and a very loud 
recorded roar of motors. One little 
boy was so excited before the trip, 
and so convinced of its reality, that 
he scoured his home for English 
money and worried whether Ms pa- 
rents would be upset by his absence. 

English teachers in Galilee in- 
terested in additional information 
may contact Ruth Ney at Kfar 
Hanassi, teL 067-32901, or Devora 
Beth at Amiad, teL 067-3,5332. 
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IT IS a well-kept secret that the 
Knesset has made a contribution of 
its own to George Orwell’s New- 
speak. Where Orwell have us such 
gems as War is Peace and Slavery is 
Freedom, foe Knesset has come up 
with Absent is Present, and did so, 
most fittingly, in 1984. 

Last week the Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee issued the re- 
cord of members' attendance at foe 
51 meetings of the committee during 
the winter term. 

Overshadowing anything in the 
figures themselves - in fact, making 
them meaningless — was the state- 
ment that “members who were 
abroad on a state mission are re- 
garded, for statistical purposes, as 
present ” 

This was news indeed. For at least 
three years, most Knesset commit- 
tees, including Foreign Affairs and 
Defence, have been publicizing 
attendance figures, but never with 
such a note appended. 

This odd recording method en- 
abled the committee's most habitual 
travellers abroad, chairman Abba 
Eban (Alignment) and Ehud Olmert 
(Likud), to chalk up attendance re- 
cords of 86 per cent and 90 per cent 
respectively. 

A little checking revealed that, 
although foe Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is the only one that records 
absent members as present, it did 
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MUSIC 

Yohanan Boehm 

BAROQUE MOSiC - p«est artists MaWws IVit, 

Germany; Noam Bocfaman. flute George Haas, 

oboe; B| "" Kmtulumkj, violin; Alexander 
Kagancrnky, cello; Nava Gazit, harpdebord 
(Van Leer Foundation. Jerusalem, May 11). 
Sonalaa and Trio Sonatas by C.P.E. Bacfa, JJ. 
Kirnberger; J.S. Bach; JJ. Qmuttn Tdemmm: 
“Tafd-Mmtt.” 

GERMAN flutist Matthias Perl 
dominated the performances with 
his outstanding tone, technique and 
easy mastery of endless phrases and 
smooth runs. Youthful exuberance 
ma y have accounted for foe very 
lively tempi, but this is surely a good 
way to make Baroque music enjoy- 
able. The examples chosen gave all 
participants ample opportunity to 
show off technical brilliance and 
cheerful mood. All presentations de- 
monstrated fine team-work and hap- 
py understanding between musi- 
cians. 

Carl. Philipp Emmanuel Bach 
(1714-1788) one of foe master’s chil- 
dren who didn't die in infancy . is also 
known as foe “Berlin” or "Ham- 
burg" Bach. He was represented by 
a quite remarkable Trio Sonata. 
Johann Philipp Kirnberger (1721- 
1783), a pupil of J.S. Bach, proved 
his compositorial ability with a tech- 
nically demanding Flute Sonata, and 
Johann Joachim Quantz (1697- 
1773), is mainly remembered as the 
flute teacher of King Federic II of 
Prussia, whom he lateT served as 
court composer and, in particular, 
for his Treatise on How to Play The 
Flute, one of the most quoted 
sources for foe performance practice 
of his time. We heard his Trio Sona- 
ta, a good if not outstanding example 
of foe Baroque era, which did not 
allow for much individuality but de- 
manded respect for form and fault- 
less counter-point. Within these 
limitations, the two works by Johann 
Sebastian Bach - foe Flute Sonata 
BWV 1034 and his Sonata for two 
flutes BWV 1039-foongb belonging 
to an early period of his life demons- 
trated in a subtle way that, among 
equals, he was always foe best. 

Teleman’s Tafd Musik is merely 
entertainment, written as back- 
ground for sumptuous meals, and 
perhaps composed tongue-in-cheek , 
to entertain foe musicians more than 
to make an impression on those at 
foe table. 

The generally cheerful atmos- 
phere emanating from foe stage 
affected foe audience, which visibly 
enjoyed itself. After foe many musi- 
cologically sound and rather sober 
presentations of Baroque music we 
have had lately, this concert was like 
a fresh breeze blowing away cob- 
webs and powdered wigs and re- 
covering for foe listeners foe joy of 
music of past eras. 
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When absent 
is present 


By ARYEH RUBINSTEIN / Post Knesset Reporter 


not do so merely at the whim of its 
chairman. 

It turns out that after a meeting of 
Speaker Shlomo HilJel and commit- 
tee chairmen last October. Kne&sei 
Clerk Samuel Jacobson sent the’fol- 
lowing directive to committee secre- 
taries: 

"Recording of Absences. If a 
committee member is absent from a 
committee meeting his absence shall 
be recorded, unless he gave notifica- 
tion that he was going abroad on a 
state public mission. [There is no 
punctuation sign between "state" 
and ‘“public."] 

"In a summary of attendance at 
committee meetings [for an entire 
Knesset Term], this detail shall be 
noted with respect ro a member who 
was absent from committee meet- 
ings for said reason." 

Obviously the "honour" system" 


ONE FAMOUS question that has 
perplexed man since the dawn of 
civilization is why a piece of bread 
invariably drops to the floor butter- 
side-down, but other unanswerable 
questions have cropped up since, of 
which the following is a haphazard 
selection. 

Why is it that when your back 
itches at one definite spot, the mo- 
ment you start scratching, the itch 
seems to spread all over your back 
till you wish you were a bear in a 
forest of tree trunks? Come to that, 
why- do so many itches start when 
your bands are full, or duty, ot 
otherwise unavailable for scratch- 
ing? 

Why is foe world arranged in such 
a way that good things are bad for us . 
and bad things good? Why. for inst- 
ance, aren't butterscotch and choco- 
late mints full of vitamins, but cod- 
liver oil is? Or why is it precisely such 
a dull activity as jogging that will 


is employed: it is the member him- 
self who’ derides whether his mission 
is indeed a "state public" one. The 
very use of that vague phrase signals 
that nobody really cares. - 

And. given that wording, only a 
saint could be expected to inform the 
committee secretary that he will be 
away for four weeks, one of which 
will be devoted to speeches for the 
UJA and the rest to private business 
and holidaying. 

The common sense interpretation 
of the second paragraph above can 
only be that there must be some note 
indicating that while MK Ploni was 
actually present at only 50 peT cent of 
the committee meetings, he missed 
five meetings because he was abroad 
on a public mission and has therefore 
been recorded as having been absent 
only 40 per cent of the time. Which is 
also different from stating that he 


was present at 60 per cent of foe 
meetings. 

But in the summary issued by foe 
Foreign Affairs Committee, there is 
no hint as to which members' attend- 
ance has been so doctored. 

THE SIX committee secretaries 
whom I queried about their practice 
in recording attendance all said that 
only members actually present are 
recorded as present. 

.One of them, who said he was 
aware of the .directive issued last 
October exclaimed : “How can I list a 
member as present in foe official 
protocol when he wasn’t? The pro- 
tocol is a holy document." 

Surely it is significant that only 
one committee has adopted the 
Newspeak that Absent is Present. 
Particularly since it chose to inter- 
pret the directive in such a free- 
wheeling fashion. And even more 
particularly - let's face it - since the 
chairman of that committee has 
thereby improved his score, maybe 
even doubling it. 

A minor point: If a member is 
recorded as present, even though he 
wasn't, can't he claim eshel (pay- 
ment for food and drink not neces- 
sarily bought) for committee meet- 
ings "held on non-Knesset days while 
be was abroad? 

MORE IMPORTANT is the ques- 


Questions, questions 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


keep one in health, and not a nice 
read in a comfortable armchair? 

Whv. when Jews are so smart, are 
they so dumb? This is a wide-ranging 
question, but more specifically it’s 
one I ask myself about twice a week 
when reading or hearing of yet 
another folly committed here by 
someone in or out of public office. 

How is that husbands and children 
can never find anything, including 
their own favourite T-shirts, the 
black shoe polish and the large scis- 
sors? 

Why does agony last so much 
longer" than foe happiness of relief 
from that agony? Take thirst. For 


three hours your throat has been 
parched, your tongue swollen, your 
lips cracked. Your mind has been on 
nothing but a glass of water. That 
absent glass of water has come to 
stand for heaven itself, for bliss un- 
utterable. At last you reach a tap. 
You drink. Tremendous joy and 
relief. And how long does it last? 
Two minutes? Five? After one hour, 
let alone three, you have forgotten 
all about it. No bliss, no nothing. 
The same goes for a headache . worry 
about a sick child, fatigue, a need to 
use foe lav, you name it. 

How come I have never heard a 
nightingale sing? The Song of Songs 


tion of the motivation of that meet- 
ing last October. Who initiated it? 
Was it felt that just listing foe cold 
statistics without giving the reason 
for foe member's absences would be 

u nfair ? 

There is a lor to be said for that 
view. But why only for members on 
missions abroad? What of the unfor- 
tunate member who misses half of 
foe committee's meetings because 
he is in and out of foe hospital with a 
chronic illness? 

Doesn’t this discrimination point 
to the strong likelihood that the 
object of foe meeting and the direc- 
tives that emerged from it was not 
fairness, but a special rule for the 
benefit of a vested interest? 

Readers who follow Knesset news 
know by now that there is a flaw in 
statistics on committee attendance 
to begin with: a member is marked 
present even if be shows his face for 
just a few minutes. Which of course 
makes such statistics of limited 
value. 

I have no solution for that prob- 
lem. We can hardly ask members to 
punch the clock every time they walk 
in or out of the committee room. Or 
to station a time-keeper at the door. 

But that is no excuse for a commit- 
tee to distort the figures even more. 
Present for five minutes may be 
Present. But Absent can only be - 
Absent. 


talks of springtime as et hazamir. and 
I checked: the zamir of the Bible is a 
nightingale. Nu? 

Why does it always seem as 
though things are only getting worse 
all the time? This applies not merely 
to the persona] domain, where it 
might be explained by a person 
growing older and looking back on 
his younger days, whether at 20 or 
50. as a better time, but to evtry- 
thing: life, foe world. No doubt it’s 
just imagination, but the feeling it- 
self, however mistaken, must be uni- 
versal and as old as m ankin d. It’s not 
for nothing our story begins with foe 
Garden of Eden. That's how it feels: 
downhill all the way. 

Finally, here's the 64-shekel ques- 
tion: Why, when there is more than 
one queue - at the supermarket, foe 
bank, the double line of cars caught 
in a traffic jam - yours is without 
exception foe slowest to move? 

Answers, anyone? 
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The Ceremony of the Conferment of Honorary 
Doctorate Degrees andHonorary Fellowships 

Doctor Phflosophiae Honoris Causa 
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Prime Minister Shimon Peres Mr. Marcus Besen 


SirZetmanCowen Ambassador Samuel W. Lewis Dr.RosalynYaJow 







\viv- New York 

The most convenient way to America. 

Departs every Sunday, Tuesday & Friday at 11.45, 
arrives New York at 16.20. Connecting flights to 
other cities. TWA flies to over 60 US cities. 

See your Travel Agent. , 
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‘Solid sales’ for Sotheby’s 
in Jerusalem Judaica auction 


By BRNLE MEYER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A total of SJ.l million worth of 
Judaica - books, manuscripts and 
works of. art - was sold at the first 
auctiop held in this country by famed 
Sotheby’s of London, at the Jeru- 
salem Hilton Hotel on Friday morn- 
ing and Saturday night. 

"We weTe bang on target and I’m 
very satisfied.” Sotheby's director. 
Richard Camber, said yesterday in 
evaluating the results of the sale, 
which augur well for a future repeat 
performance. Although about 13 per 
cent of the 257 items in the auction 
remained unsold, this figure is not 
unusual, and "the overall feeling is 
That of a good, solid sale in from of a 
sophisticated audience of about 900 
people." Camber said. 

[n fact, the large number of people 
in Hilton's banquet hall No. 3 was 
the cause of the only ftvo mishaps of 
the sale. Auctioneer David Redden 
had knocked down the Isidore Kauf- 
mann painting of Portrait of a Rabbi 
before the Ciuiain of the A rk to one 
bidder for $60.00). when it emerged 
that he acted too soon. With "the 
actual bidders dispersed among rhe 
crowd of onlookers, he had over- 
looked a higher bidder. He 
reopened the bidding, and as a re- 
sult. the original "last bidder” had to 
pay another $15,000 for the Kauf- 
mann. 

A second incident involved the 
Twenty ■ Gouaches on Paper for a 
Haggada, by Shalom Moskowitz of 
Safad. ft was knocked down to one 
bidder for $49.000, -when a woman 
far to one side of the room stood up 


and said that she had made a higher 
bid before the hammer came down. 
After the auctioneer satisfied him- 
self that there had been witnesses to 
this, he reopened the bidding. The 
20 naive paintings went to the 
woman for $54,000. $4,000 above 
the estimated catalogue price of 
S40.0ft0-S50.000. 

This reopened bidding may have 
seemed unfair, but Camber ex- 
plained that in cases of dispute, the 
decision of the auctioneer is final. In 
a sense, an auction house works just 
a bit more for the seller; and the fact 
that it collects a 10 per cent commis- 
sion from both the seller and the 
buyer also contributes to the effort 
to get higher prices. 

"You have to bid aggressively to 
be recognized," autioneer Redden 
cautioned the audience in his 
pleasant British voice, as he pressed 
on at a speed of about one minute 
and a half an item. (The speed at 
more professional auctions in Lon- 
don or New York, with fewer 
onlookers, is twice as fast). 

With perhaps only 10 per cent of 
the crowd actual buyers, it was diffi- 
cult to see who was bidding against 
whom. 

"I had to pay way above the 
catalogue estimate in virtually all my 
purchases," said Dr. Michael 
Kaniel, owner of the Collector Gal- 
leries in the Hilton and other hotels 
in the capital. He pointed to a Ger- 
man Tora shield marked in the cata- 
logue as worth $5.000-$7,000. "I had 
to pay $11,000 for it." he said. 

The catalogue, by the way. sold * 
for $15 or IS15.000, and served as an 


entry ticket to the hall. In an inge- 
nious way, it also identified buyers 
who registered their names as they 
purchased catalogues. On the back 
of each profusely illustrated cata- 
logue was printed a large serial num- 
ber. A successful bidder would hold 
up his catalogue and the auctioneer 
would dictate his number to a secret- 
ary on the dais, to register the sale. 

According to Kaniel, the buyers 
and bidders included representatives 
of the Jewish Museum of New York, 
the Judah Magnes Must urn of Ber- 
keley, California, the Skirbal! 
Museum of Los Angeles, the Spertus 
Museum of Chicago, and the Berlin 
Historische Museum. 


WALL STREET WEEK 

Stock-market indicators 
quietly ascend to new highs 


Your money & your 
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Dedication of the Michel Sapon 
Gazelle Garden 


ADDRESS: 


Prof. Mosho Many, President 
Prof, lafa Key tfar. Dean of the George S. Wise 
Faculty of Life Sciences 

Mrs. Fanny Sapon 

LECTURES; Prof. Heinrich Mendelsohn, Cohen Professor of 
Environmental Zoology 

“GAZELLES IN ISRAEL" 

Prof. Amira Many, Head, Department of Hematol- 
ogy, Sackler Faculty of Medicine 
“THE PROGRESS IN TREATMENT OF 
ACUTE CHILDHOOD LEUKEMIA" 
on Wednesday, May 22, 19S5, at 5.30 p.m. 

Hall 02, Sherman Building, George S. Wise 
Faculty of Life Sciences. Tel Aviv University Campus, 
i; /.Ram at Aviv, .entrance through Gates No, land 2... . 


The public is invited 
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There were also representatives of 
several synagogue museums in the 
U.S.. and dealers from Jerusalem. 
Tel Aviv, Haifa, New York. London 
and other European cities. "Most 
collectors came from the U.S.. 
although one man came from as far 
away as Santiago. Chile, he said. 

The number of religious angl even 
ultra-Orthodox: people among the 
bidders and the audience was conspi- 
cuous. 

To the audience it appeared that 
all lots offered were sold. But the big 
auction houses have a policy - 
understood by the professionals - of 
not declaring' that an item has not 
reached the seller’s minimum price. 

The auctioneer bids it up to the 
stipulated “reserve” price himself, 
and if no real fish “bites", it is 
deolaied "sold” nonetheless. Thus 
in the Friday morning sale of books 
and manuscripts, three antique ketu- 
bot (marriage contracts) were bid up 
to $65,000, - the reserve price - 
although no real bidder went that 
high. 

"But I know of one buyer who 
dropped well over $100,000 on 
Saturday night," Kaniel said, in 
order to even the picture. 

The items sold ranged from anti- 
que religious books, to Book of 
Esther scrolls. Pessah Seder dishes. 
kiddush cups, havdala spice boxes. 
Hanukka candelabra, paintings of 
Jewish interest, Tora finials and 
Yemenite bridal costumes. 


NEW YORK (API. - Amid vers* 
little fanfare, the stock market has 
been climbing steadily to record 
highs of late. 

That’s hardly news to people who 
follow the market closely. But it has 
drawn so little attention outside Wall 
Street that it seems to bear repeat- 
ing. 

The New York Stock Exchange's 
composite index of all the common 
stocks traded at the exchange has 
been reaching new peaks almost dai- 
ly. So has Standard and Poor’s 500- 
stock composite index, the most 
common standard used by profes- 
sional investors to measure their 
performance. 

Wall Street’s public relations 
problem, of course, is that the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industrials still 
sits a bit below the record closing 
high of 1 .299.36 it established on 
March 1. 

Evidently, the Dow will have to 
surpass 1.300 to put an "official" 
stamp on the market’s recent gains. 

The Dow's problem in catching up 
' with little or no representation in the 
makeup. The list of the stocks used 


to calculate it is dominated by com- 
panies in troubled sectors of the 
economy like basic manufacturing 
and energy. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
QUESTION -I have a patam account 
(shekels to the dollar), which 
was formerly dosed for flaw month 

periods. Now, in order to get interest, 

I would haw to agree to have the 
account dosed for at least a year- 1 



amount received. The 
Foreign Currency sets the 
meat fees on such depoe 
these’ range from .tlirefrogfe^^ 

t-u-t- nHif for £5.000 and 


one per cent for $5,000 and snC 
cme-eighth of a per rent for 
between $10.000. and $13,i 


At the same time, stock groups ^refacfanrtly agree to that, but I part of a deposit-above SI* 
with htte or no representation in the I ^theiate^tebepaidtoineona held free of eharge. In anytase. 


Dow are booming - for example, 
banks, utilities, pharmaceuticals and 
food companies. 

On Friday, Dow Jones’s average 
of 15 utility stocks climbed past" a 
record high set more than two de- 
cades ago. 

The absence of public enthusiasm 
about the market is also explainable 
by the relatively subdued behaviour 
of the smaller 'stocks traded at the 
American Stock Exchange and in 
the over-the-counter market, where 
overall indexes have set no records 
lately. 

In the past week, the Dow Jones 
industrial average rose 11.16 to 
1.235.34. 

The NYSE's composite index 
climbed 1.S4 to 108.48. while the 
AMEX market value index was up 
2.59 at 230.76. 

Big Board volume averaged 
110.43 million shares a day. agains t 
107.66 million the week before. 


‘Austrian Festival’ at the Tel Aviv Hilton I 


Supersol in Hadera 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - The Supersol chain of 
supermarkets last week opened its 
58th store at Hadera. This is the first 
Supersol outlet in Hadera and it will 
also serve the villages in the vicinity, 
a total population of about; 40,000 
people. ;/ n * 

The store has 1,200 square metres 
of floor space and employs 50 peo- 
ple. It cost about $2.5m to build. 


By MICHAL YU DEL MAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - A meal at the Vienna 
Hilton costs $13. compared to more 
chan double that amount at an 
equivalent hotel in Israel. Austrian 
Tourism Ministry representative Eli 
Messer said yesterday at a press 
conference announcing a two-week 
Austrian Festival” at the Tel Aviv 
Hilton. 

The festival, organized by the Au- 
■ strian Tourism Ministry. Austrian 
Airlines and the Hilton, is intended 
to promote Israeli tourism to Au- 
stria. Last year 115.000 Israelis vi- 
sited Austria and a similar number is 
expected this year, depending on the 
new travel taxes. 

Two Austrian chefs, a pastry mas- 
ter and musicians have been brought 
to Israel, to give Israelis a taste of the 
famous Austrian cuisine and folk- 
lore music right here in Israel. 

The number of Israelis visiting 
Austria is second only to that of 
American tourists, and as a result 
the Austrian Tourism Ministry has 
multiplied the promotion budget for 
tourism from Israel sixfold. Messer 
said. 

He noted that following the latest 


increase in travel taxes, a 20 per cent 
reduction in tourism from Israel is 
expected. However, more Israelis 
are expected to choose Austria as a 
destination instead of more expen- 
sive places, leaving the total the 
same. 

If the number of tourists leaving 
Israel is significantly reduced, Mes- 
ser warned, fewer tourists will come 
to Israel, due to the reciprocal avia- 
tion agreements between states. 
"Tourism is a two-way thing. Next 
year fewer planes will fly to Israel. 
The new travel taxes will be a death- 
blow to tourism in Israel,” he said. 

Austria offers classic resorts and 
holiday places outside the big cities 
for $15 a day. including bed and 
half-board. At good hotels, a day’s 
lodging and half-pension costs $22. 
and at luxury hotels rhe price is $40. 

A large variety of stays at famous 
health spas, health and beauty farms 
(for slimming) or organized tours 
(five days for $175) are also avail- 
able. 


.FOOTSTEPS.;- Silvia Negri,. 22 
year-old granddaughter of Benito 
Mussolini, has been elected to the 
Forli city council on the ticket of the 
neo-fascist Italian Social Movement. 
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NE-AND ONE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

8 France’s 5? Worth 20 francs, 
it was (5, I, 2) 

9 We've no choice if there 
isn't any (6) 

10 A catch -that’s difficult to 
hold (5) 

11 Chinese capitalists seen 
among the entrants at 
Cruft's (3) 

12 Remove the sediment from 
port? (6j 

13 The proper rate for the job 

. CIO, 5) 

15 It's disposed to repudiate a 
statement about stupidity 
l“) 

IS Epithet for locks that arc 
out of order (7) 

21 The craft required to do 
overseas trade (8, 7'i 

24 He’s absolutely opposed to 
the idea of power-sharing 

„ (6 > 

25 A wild olive or a steel con- 
traption i8i 

26 Fluent writer (31 

27 A summerhouse that offers 
good prospects 161 

28 Hiring someone of attractive 
personality? (8) 


DOWN 

IHe goes in the centre to be 
consistent (6) 

2 The environment 1 deliberat- 
ely misinform a Greek 
character about (6) 

3 What the colour magazine is 
to the purchaser of a Sunday 
newspaper? (5, 10) 

4 The South African flag? (7) 

5 Coin of sterling worth they 
had in Bohemia when long 
Wenceslas occupied the 
throne (6, 9) 

6 Has a go at what a siren 
does?- (8) 

7 A match for the Restoration 
playwright (8) 

14 Type of trap that is still 
duced in Holland (3) 

16 Call-up interrupted by very 
ordinary sort of person (8) 

17 Philosophical schoolman out 
of place as escort (8) 

19 The Rumanian money that 
is left over? (3) 

20 They’re pleasant for but not 
from the cat (7) 

22 6's time to make a face (6) 

23 Removes the stains from 
lances? (S) 


ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AfD 


Jerusalem: Kupat Holim Clalit, Rcmema, 
523191. Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315. 
Shu'afac, Sbu'afat Road. 810108. Dar Aldawa, 
Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Sdeb Dot. Tocfamt Lamed. 428510. 
Sanitas. 83 rbn Gvirol. 246003. 

Ptttb-TOcva: Kupat Holim Clalit, Haim Ozer, 
905271. 

Netanya: Porath, 76 Petah-Tikva, 40967. 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibu Sina. 672288; Harman. K. 
Motrfdn, 715136. 


.Magen David Adorn emer g ency phone nunK 
ben (round the dock service I. 


pro- 



DUTY HOSPITALS 


Aslidod 41333 
Ashkekm 23333 
Bar Yam *585555 
Be<rsheba 78333 
Carmiei "988555 
Dan Region *781111 
Eilat 72333 
Hadera 22333 
Haifa "512233 
Hasor 36333 
Holon 803133 


Jerusalem "523133 
Kiron .UU42 
Kiryat Sbmona *44334 
Nabariva *923333 
Netanva "23333 
PetahTikva "9231111 
Rcfaovoi "451333 
Rishon LeZion 942333’ 
Safcd 30333 
Tel Aviv *240111 
Tiberias "90111 


Jerusalem: BOcur Holim (pediatrics), Hadas- 
sab E.K. (intenaJ. surgery, orthopedics. 
E.N.T.), Misgav Ladach (obstetrics). Shaarc 
Zedek (ophthalmology). 

Td Ariv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery). 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MlCU) service 
in the area aroond-the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 


flspe Crfab Centre 124 hoars). tor betp call Tef 
Aviv. 234819. Jerusalem - 8N110. and Haifa 
88791. 


FLIGHTS 


Mental HeaU First Aid, TeL: Jeru- 
salem 669911, Tri A*iv 261111/2, 672222 

Beersbetn 41811 1, Netanya 35316. “ - 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Cafl 03-9712484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
<£-381111(20 fines) 


KUPAT HOLiM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Tel._ 03-433300. 433500 Sumlay-Thursday. 8 
a.m. to 8 p,m, Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 


Dial 100 ta most pare of the ctwrtn. In Tiberias 
dill 924444. Kjnai Shmoiu 4444. ’ - 


WHAT'S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at IS3.885 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs lS7F.no p6r’ IrriS, TriclOcffrig : | 
VAT, per month. -- 


Jerusalem 


MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions: Promised Gifts, 
including worts by Kandinsky, Matisse. Cha- 
gall and Klee. New Galleries: Israel Communi- 
ires. Traditions and Heritage. Asian Ait. Old 
Masters. Customs and Costumes. East and 
West, prints and drawings of western and 
oriental scenes. "A Cave in the Desert," 9.000* 
year old finds from Naha! Hemar 4 From the 
Secular to the Sacred. - everyday objects in 
Jewish ritual use f Meet an Israeli Artist (until 
20.5) ♦ Painting Instruction. Youth Wing + 
exhibition of children's paintings 4 Permanent 
exhibitions of Juuaica. Archeology. Art. 
Ethnic An # Piranesi (1720-1778). etchings. 
Rockefeller Museum: The Other Side of the 
River. Egyptian funerary objects (until 27.5) 
Visiting boon: Main Mnsenm: 10-5. At 11: 
Guided tour in English of Museum. 3: Painting 
Instruction in Youth Wing. 3: Guided lour in 
English of Archaeology galleries. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH - Guided tour of oQ installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hndasxah and Hadas- 
sah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333.02-446271. 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m- from 
Administration Building. Gtvat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9. 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9. 28, 4a. 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: tel. 02- 
882819. 


AMTT WOMEN Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street . Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Hi-level briefings and 
excursions to examine key issues- daily depar- 
tures. Information. 02-234475. 71 1881. 


Tel Aviv 


MUSEUMS 

Tel Arir Museum Opening Exhibitions: Egon 
Schiele. From Pupil to Master. Moshc Kupfcr- 
man: Paintings. Works on Paper. 1963-85. 6 
Lev Podolsky, Prints. f Bianka Eshel- 
Gershuni. 1980-85. Visiting Hours: Sun.-Tbur. 
10-2. 5-9. SaL 1 1-2, 7-10. Fri. dosed. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 

AM3T WOMEN (formerly America n MizracM 

Women i. Free Morning Tours - Tel Aviv. TcL 

220187.233154. 

WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060: Haifa. 88817 . 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Reservations: Tel Aviv. 210791. 


monthly basis. Is tbere an investment 

which pays a monthly income, but is 
Baked to the dollar and not to the 
index? 

ANSWER - At least one of the 
major banks offers a mutual fund 
whose assets are linked to foreign 
currency and pays unit holders 1% 
per month of the amount invested. 
This looks as if tailor-made for you. 
However, on closer inspection, you 
will Dotice that there is £ fly in the 
financial ointment. 

There is no foreign cnrrency- 
linked investment id Israel today, in 
the form of bonds or deposits or 
savings schemes, which can afford to 
pay a 1% foreign currency-linked 
monthly dividend and retain the full 
value of the principal invested- The 
return would be just too good in 
relation to other capital market in- 
struments. In checking the perform- 
ance of these mutual funds one dis- 
covers that the capital has a tendency 
to shrink. 

QUESTION - In your column of 
April 8, you wrote that banks hand- 
ling monthly German restitution 
payments are not justified in charg- 
ing for this service. Are yon sure yon 
are right? 

ANSWER - 1 am sure that I am right 
in saying that banks are not justified 
in making these charges, since banks 
should be satisfied that new monies 
are coming in, especially when the 
sending bank is doing the crediting. 
However, although banks must dis- 
play their charges publicly, local 
banks do, by custom and in keeping 
with their own considerations, 
charge a commission, which is gener- 
ally one-eighth of one per cent of the 


should never 



commission 
$35. 

QUESTION - Would yon 
investment ialsradl stamps? 
ANSWER - In view of the ** 
held philatelic show in Tel AvWj 
assume your question 
stamps issued since the state 
established. Some of these — 
which were issued -in very 
quantities, are worth quite a IqLt 
is especially true of 194$ 
whose dollar value has appr.^^ 
considerably. However, since the? 
Post Office has begun to issue? - 
sramps in large quantities, the value ; 
of stamps has been more . from asj.V'' 
educational point of view, rattoj 
than that of a collector's. ' ?f 

Your question raises .a .veij' in- 
teresting point regarding the recent- ■ 
ly issued non -denominational 
stamps. The regular stamp without 
denomination for use in Israel, now' 1 
costs IS65. In view of the expected 
major slash in subsidies and a rise » 
communication costs, it could * 
turn out that this TS65 stamp majt-l 
acquire speculative value. Ju«|' 
think, that if the non-denominaticiJt 
stamp is increased to IS95, you will ; 
have an instant gain of over 45% 
nominal terms. I hope that this sog-’^ 
gestion will not result in a run on post - 
offices. r 


ANCIENT. - Twenty day conrifora - 
tablets from Mesopotamia dating, 
from the Babylonian to the Hellenis- 
tic periods have been donated ro the 
University of Haifa by Bill and SyL; 
via Brockmon. They will be exhi- 
bited in the Reuben and Edith Hecfat 
Museum on the campus. . ' . ■> 


ENTERTAINMENT 



TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcast* 15.00 No Secrets 
15 JO Pinoccfaio (pan 33) 15.45 Americas 
short story 16.25 Rehov Sumsum 17.00 A 
New Evening- live magazine 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Between Us -children's m agazi n e 

18.00 Diffrem Strokes 
ARABIC-LANGU AGE programmes: 

18 JO News roundup 

18 J2 Programme Trailer 
18.35 Sport 
. 19.15 Ramadan Quiz 
19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume u 

20.00 with a news roundup ' 

20.02 Love Boat 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21 JO Never the Twain - British comedy 
series starring Donald Sindcn and Windsor 
Davies: The More we are Together 

22.00 This is the Time 

22.50 Simon & Simon - suspense series 
starring Jameson Parker. Gerald McRancy 
and Jeannie WHson: Details ax Eleven 
23.40 News 


19.05 Tchaikovsky: Suuc from Swan Lake 
(Berlin. Rostropovich): Fame: Bajfadc. 
Op. 19: Chausson: 5 Songs (Jency Nor- 
man); Ireland: Fantasy Trio: KoregakL- 
Mucb Ado About Nothing. OpJl 
20.30 The Israel Festival- from the Donto- 
tion Abbey. Mt. Zion - Jcan-Ctaidc 
Marie, pan flute: Elisabeth Valenti, harp- 
works bv Bach. Schubert. Marie and 
Vakmii 

23.00 Jazz Improvisations 


First Programme 


JORDAN TV (nnotflcial) 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 

20.30 The Guitar in Spain - with Julian 
Bream 21.10 George Washington 22.00 
News in English 22J0 Hawaiian Heal 


6.03 Programmes for OKm 

7.30 Mom mg Conce rt (from Voice a I*', 
Music) 

9.30 Encounter- live fnufly magazine 

10.30 Programme m Easy Hebrew, , . 

11. 10 School Broadcasts r ' \ r** 

11.30 Education for all . ; 

12.05 Oriental songs 
13.00 News in Engbsh 

15.30 News in French 

14.06 Children's programme* 

15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Religion P rogramm e 
17. 12 Jewish Ideas 

17.20 Everyman's University 
IS. 10 Songs wtuch last Forever 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Re flectio ns on the Ponton of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 


vit***** * 


MIDDLE EAST TV (From T.A. north): 


Second Programme 


13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00700 
14.30 Sbai 


Club 14.30 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movk 16 JO Spiderwoman 17.00 Inspector 
Gadget 17 JO Super Book II 18.00 Bonan- 
za 19.00 Laramie 20.00 Another Life 20 JO 
News 21.00 Happy Days 21.30 NBA 23 JO 
700 Club 24.00 News Update 00.30 Even- 
tide 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Mole 


6.02 Morning Melodies 

7.07 Boyce: Concerto Grosso; Domenico 

Sarro: Flute Concerto 

7.30 Mozart: Divertimento, K2247 (I Musi- 
ci); Haydn: String Quartet in B-flat major 
(Orlando): Rachmaninoff: Paganini Rhap- 
sody (Van Cfiburn. Onjiandy): Schumann: 
Symphony No.1 (New York, Bernstein) 

9.30 Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet (Bos- 
ton, Munch): Dvorak: Piano Quintet. 
Op-81; Barber Violin Concerto (Isaac 
Stern. New York. Bernstein); Poulenc: 
Sextet Sibelius: The Storm 

12.00 Brahms: 2 Songs for Voice, Viola 
and Piano. Op. 91 (Yaaulla Pappas. Nancy 
Usher. Allan Stemfield); Brahms: Piano 
Quartet, Op. 26 (Cantilena) 

13.05 Musical Greetings 

15.00 7he Fe35t of the First Fruits in Jewish 

Folklore 

15.30 Youth Programme 

16.30 The Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra, Roger Norrington conducting; with 
Jeremy Menuhin, piano - all Mozart prog- 
ramme - Symphony No.39. K.543: Piano 
COncerto in E-flat major, K.271; Sym- 
phony No. 4 1. K. 551. Jupiter 

18.00 Musica Viva 


6.12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

6.50 Green Light - drivers' corner 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with Rjvka Michaejj 

10. 10 AD Shades of the Network -monuaf 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line- news and music 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, ntmte 
14.06 Matters of Interest - with GabiGazit 

15.05 MaguMotncnis-fatourire (rid Map 

16. 10 Safe Journey- 

17. 10 Economics Magazine 

17.30 Of Men and Figures 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio new-sreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Kit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 

23.05 Treasure Hunt 


Army 


6. 10 Morning Sounds 
6 JO University on the Air 
7.07 **707“ - with Alex Anski 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now— with Raft Rcshef 

11.05 The Old Dan- with Orly Yaniv 
13. 15 Israeli Style - with Eh Yisraeli 

15.05 What's Doing - with ErezTai 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

15. 05 Economics Magazine ■ 

19.05 Radio Radio - with Yoav K inner 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade 
21.00 Mabat- TV Newsreel 

21 .30 Universitj on the Air (repeal) 

22.05 Popular songs 

00.05 Night Birds - songs, tint 


CINEMAS 


Haifa 

What's On in Haifa, dial 04-640840. 


QUICK CR05SW0BD 

ACROSS 

5 Position taken up 


8 Encircle 

9 Lament 

10 Transgressor 

11 Laughter 



14 Fuss 

16 Fated 

17 Safe 

18 Deed 

20 Condescend 

24 Animate being 

25 Trust 

26 Postponed 

27 Booth 


Yesterday's Solutions 


DOWN 

1 Berkshire 
racecourse 

2 Wander aimlessly 

3 Circular 

4 Relax 

6 Dusk 

7 Futile 

12 Likeness 

13 Everlasting 

14 Girl’s name 

15 Dismissed 

19 Moorland bird 

21 Rescued 

22 Hasten 

23 Prepared 


E □ 0 D 

EHEBQEE3DB HEinEE 
do □ ra □ n d 
□□□QE iEGjn nninnsQ 

□ .□ E3 □ D B Q 
HBBE3 snsansna 

a -Da Ei □ 

□DB0HBI3 ESQEEiaB 

a a an o 

HIIEIHEIEG3H [2t3Q[3 
S B 0 C3 - Q Q 0 
□□EDda nBmEBEEQ 
H 0 □ Q Q B -E 
E3EBDQ nEBDannEBa 

□ D m □ E3 Q 


ACROSS: 


Quick Solution 



Spasmodic, 23 
■“ Arrongeo. DOWN: l Piano 


JERUSALEM 4 JO, 7 JO, 9 JO 
E*n: Bert Defense; Edison: Witness; ftainra: 
Bachelor Party; KGr: Falling in Love; MJtcbeTI: 
Passage to India 6, 9: Orgfl: A Soldier’s Store: 
Orion: dosed; Oraa: Killing Fields 4, 6.30, 9: 
Ron: Love in Geimany; Seuudar: Woman in 
Red 7.15. 9.15; Blnyenei Ha'uzoa: Amadeus 
6.30. 9,15; Cinema One Double feature / 1 


Love 4 JO. 7. 15. y JO; StwSw No StraS 
7-30. 9.30; Tamm H na d w inh; Lo>e in 
many 1 .30. 7.30. 9; Tchekc Macbeth 6, 
Td Aw: Bess Defense 4.30. 7.30. 9 31 
Man Who Knew Too Much, Toe. 2J 

Ari* Museum: Oh Bloods Life-. Zafixu 

to India 6. 15. 9.30, Beth Bateftottotic Secret 
the Nazi Cnnnnals S JO 




****** jrjF# 


% : - , 



Haifa 4jo, 7, 9.15 
Amphitheatre: Amadeus 6. 9: Anaoe: 

igxmsm, SSeeSSL 

Moriah: Top Secret 5.15; Metropolis 
Beverly HiDs Cop 9.15; Orah; Low in 
many- 4 Jo. 7. 9.15: Oriy: Places in the Heart 
9. 1 J; Peer: Kiffing fid* 6. 1 5. 9, Rant Into 

Night; Shade The River 7. 9; French 

Centre: Tout feu. tom flunroe 9.30 


Oliver 4; Pygmalion 6.15: The Dresser $; 
Koyunisqatsi 10; Cinematheque: Sleeper 7* 
Ich werde dich toten. Wolf 7: The Man Who 
Knew Too Much 9: Storic di Ordinaria Follia 
9J0 


TEL AVIV 4 jo, 7 jo, 9 JO 
ABenby: Octagon 5. 7.30. 9J0; Ben-Yebada: 

Cotton Club 4.30, 7, 9.30; Cbtn 1 : Protocol , 

7.40. 9.15; Fantasia 4 JO; Cites 2: Faauria Laminar 

Amadeus 6.30. 9.30; Ate: in Wondetiapd 

CindcreS*' 

‘.30; 



0»ema Two: Dune 4.30. 7,15. 9.30; Dried: 

Places in the Heart 7.15. 9J0;Drfv«-In: Crimes ^ 

of Passion 7.45. 9.45: Sex film 12 tmdmgbt: SSh - 15 

Esther: ToCatch a King; Gab KilteFreldS 7 V 

6.45. 9.30: Gordon: Full MoonmPans 5. 7 JO.’ - J0.9.aO;Tuc.. Wed.. Thar. 

9.30; Hod: Into the Night 4.30, 7. 15. 9 JO: her == 

L- Amadeus 5.30. 6 JO. 9.30: Lev H: B None ; 

1.45. 5, 7.30. 9.40; UnioK closed; Maxine w. ■ / 

Beverly Hills Cop 4 JO. 7.15. 9.30: MortoU: S-" 5 ' 9 30; 

Run Away 5. 7 JQ. 9.30: Orly- WipesKVarfe; ** ^ 4J0 ' » 

Hotel New Hampshire 12, 2. 4. 7.30. 9.30: baTviu 
Pten Je Taimc Je Taime: Shahaf: Falling in - r - _ „ 

AtzmaneBcst Defense 4.30, 7 30. 9 JO 











cr 
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on the Treasury under Aridor 


!/ 


. ByPINHAS LANDAU be frank. My predecessor, Yehuda 

grim picture of administrative Drori, was bound by the rules con- 
tiomng and personality clashes straining public servants, but I am 

not.” 


he Treasury under the ste- 
ishipof Yoram Aridor emerged 
i testimony to the Bejski com- 
ioa yesterday. 

ae witnesses were Yehuda 
n, "Commissioner of Capital 
- kets since May 1983, and Prof. 
. t Sadan, who was director- 
ial of the Finance Ministry 
ughout Aridor’s tenure from 
jary 1981, only resigning in De- 
xr 1983 - two months after 
ior's own resignation, 
their successive examinations 
ie commission - these past and 
ent senior Treasury officials 
pleted the picture that Drori’s 
ecessor, Dr. Ben-Ami Zuker- 
, began describing in his own 
mony last week. 

bile the questions posed by the 
mission members covered strict- 
devant areas, such as negotia- 
i concerning possible plans to 
or reduce the regulation system , 
answers ranged over much 
der territory. Sadan in parti cu- 
sbowed no inhibitions about de- 
;into what he called “the politic- 
►aKty” of the period, rite rela- 
; between the banks, big busi- 
and the Knesset, and the prob- 
ltic personality of Aridor him- 

rori testified first, and he re- 
?d for the most part the image of 
Jiy and boring civil servant that 
apparently wished to convey, 
/ever, a number of extra ques- 
s tacked on to the end of his 
■^arancc caused him far greater 
iletns than the two and a half 
rs he had weathered before 
a. 

jdan was for more relaxed than 
ri, projecting a devil-may-care 
ude, which he formally ^nund- 
i at one stage: *1 have ho ambi- 
s in banking or politics, so I will 


He was indeed as good as his 
word. It should be recalled that last 
week Zukennan had already laid the 
groundwork for some of yekerday’s 
revelations by indicating -repeated- 
ly and almost openly - that with the 
accession of Aridor to the Finance 
Ministry, be had found himself in- 
creasingly edged out from the 
decision-taking process. 

Thus, although in 1981, he had 
taken the initiative in setting up the 
Committee of Four, wind) had even- 
tually produced the Document of the 
Four in December of that year, he 
had done little beyond that in 1982. 
He hinted that other senior officials 
in the Treasury bad taken over the 
running of the regulation problem, 
although his job required that be be 
directly involved. Eventually, he 
had decided to resign, he said, but 
tins had not been finalized until early 
in 1983. 

The obvious implication to 
emerge from Zukerman’s story was 
that for much of the crucial period, 
when the stock exchange boiled over 
in late 1982 and through the crisis of 
January 1983, the top Treasury offi- 
cial whose job it was to oversee the 
capital markets was effectively neut- 
ralized end became a lame duck. 

Zukerman's version found ample, 
if oblique, support from Sadan's 
account yesterday. “There was a 
total dislocation in the period follow- 
ing the departure of ( Yigael) Hurvitz 
from the Treasury. There was no 
smooth transfer at all," said Sadan. 

Once again, this, was no more than 
a reiteration of even sharper words 
uttered on the same subject last 
week by Hurvitz himself. He was 
asked “when you handed oyer the 
Treasury to Aridor, did you sit down 
with him and go over all the prob- 
lems that were on the agenda?” 


UASSIFIEDS 


DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


TEL AVIV 


M FOR TOURIST, seaside, nee area, 
m.TeHP-447480. 

fH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con- 
■edattsts: “In ter- Israel” -Tel. 03-294141. 


iiW WHUHII nl 

A VISITING British Director wishes to purch- 
ase old correspondence, used postcards etc., 
prc 1948. Please reply to; P.O.Box 74, Heatb- 
Md, East Sussex. TN 21 8PZ, England. 


VEHICLES 


ITUATION VACANT 


STS, TELEX- AND word processor 
ton! We need you now! Top-paying, 
Jaie jobs are w aiting for yon, flexible 
Tel Aw*; UKHBen Ydxod^SL -’TeL 
:214;HaHa, 5 S6*naryalni LevhiS£:TcL 
1966; Jerusalem, 6.Yaoai St.. Tel- 02- 
4. ... 


OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS SUPREME. 
1982, beautiful, electrically operated accessor- 
ies, as new, for tourists only. Tel. 03-786273, 
03-780218. 


OPEL OOgSA. 1985. excettaa. passport, 
tranters dot y ft ce^TcL Q2r818128. — — ? 


TALBOT *81. is 
S25Q0. TeL 03-2 


rfect mod:, condition. 






express 


mashav > 

world-wide, door-to-door 
• courier services at reasonable prices. 
Tel 03-288957, 03-203734/5, fax: 03-288957. 






Hie American Embassy has a vacancy 4or a 
Visa Assistant 

iequfrements: English typing, good knowledge of Russian and 
iebrew (Yiddish, an advantage); ability to work quickly and 
ndepen dent fy, as well as with the public ancf under pressure. 

^aU 03-654338, «xt. 304 for an appointment. 


Hurvitz's typically blunt answer: “I 
think I said shalom to him in the 
Knesset.” ■ 

Sadan went on to explain that in 
the atmosphere that existed in the 
early months of 1981, following Ail- 
dor's appointment, he found ft very 
difficult to manage the Treasury. 
Hurvitz's director-general. Prof. 
Ya’akov Ne'eman, “never managed 
to get control of the Treasury in his 
term. When X came it was worse. 
There was none of die civil service 
approach, that the staff continue to 
do their job and only the minister 
changes. Here the entire top echelon 
changed. That was the period of 
election economics, ana the entire 
ministry was against the mini ster, 
and against me. We saw ourselves as 
temporary administration (presum- 
ably because they thought they were 
going to lose the elections held in 
June that year, P.L.) and that the 
government would soon change. 
Only later in the year (fid the changes 
in the top ranks of the Treasury 
create a more settled atmosphere," 
explained Sadan as to why nothing 
had been done until that time about 
the bank-share regulation. 

The same background explained 
why the Aridor ministry had to start 
basically froth scratch, and had little 
or no briefing from its predecessors. 

Zukennan. however, stayed on, 
but - as noted - be was gradually 
isolated by the new power-nexus 
that emerged in the Treasury: the 
director-general, Sadan and the 
director of the budget division. 
Ya’akov Gadisfa. 

■ Sadan's explanation also shows 
why the official Treasury position 
paper notes that until the latter part 
of 1981 the Treasury received no 
information as to the magnitude of 
the threat presented by the bank 
share regulation system. 

This position paper. Drori re- 
vealed in the morning, was edited by 
hims elf and Treasury chief legal 
adviser Aryeh Minkevitch, after 
consultations with Aridor, Sadan, 
Plessner. Gadish, Hurvitz, Ne’eman 
and Zukennan. It is quite apparent, 
though, that the input of the Aridor 
appointees was far greater. Never- 
theless, Sadan himself started off his 
testimony by noting that the position 
paper contained the right foots and 
claims but that he would have 
drafted it differently, putting the 
stress on different factors - notably 
the macro-economic background. 

The main' theme that Drori and 
Sadan shared in common was that 
the Treasury policy was predicated 
on the need for agreement between 
the banks and the government in the 
manor of bow to treat the regula- 
tion. 

Sadan went further; to him “there 
- were two schools of thought in -the 
Treasury. One - that I supported - 
said that it was impossible to act 
unilaterally, whether in wages or 
anything else. The other said that if 
an agreed approach could not be 
achieved, then the government 
should enforce its will through leg- 
islation.” This approach was 
apparently preferred by Aridor. 

Sadan stressed time and again chat 
he was convinced that any attempt 


cnee in dealing 
with El A1 and 
as well, and th 


they jointly stop the regulation, and 
allow their shares to fell by between 
15% and 30%. At that level the 
Treasury would extend a “safety 
net” and assist them to stabilize the 
situation. 

The banks’ response was mixed. 
Giora Gazit of Hapoalim expressed 
qualified support, said Sadan. and 
Drori noted that Mizrahi was also in 
favour. Eli Cohen of Discount and a 
group of Leuxni senior executives, 
led by chairman Ernest Japhet, were 
not taken with the idea at all. 

Sadan went -out of his way. time 
after time, to praise Gazit and 
Hapoalim for their supportive atti- 
tude to the Treasury's attempts to 
wind down the regulation. He imn- 
self noted the incongruity that davka 
the His tad rut-owned Hapoalim was 
closest to the Likud government, but 
he felt that it was a responsible 
attitude on the part of the bank’s 
management. 

He quoted approvingly Japhet’s 
remark about Gazit. intended as 
criticism, that “he thinks more like 
an accountant-general than a bank- 
er.” This was a reference to Gazit’s 
previous post as accountant-general 
in the Treasury, and his apparent 
preference of the Treasury line to 
that of the banks obviously got 
Japhet’s goat. Sadan also noted the 
old ties between Joiy (Gazii’s nick- 
name) and Yankele (Gadish. still at 
the Treasury after Gazit moved to 
Hapoalim). 

“Nor did the Treasury forget 
Gazit’s attitude. When the minister 
was at home when the crisis broke 
(on October 6. 1983) and he needed 
someone to help him - he phoned 
Gazit, because he remembered that 
he bad wanted io stop the regula- 
tion.” 

Sadan bad a quire different atti- 
tude to Japhet - in fact he dashed 
repeatedly with Japhet's testimony 
on a number of points. The most 
• important of these concerned the 
now-famous meeting between 
Japhet and Aridor on March 27, 
1983. dubbed “the meeting that nev- 
er was,” after Aridor's warning to 
Japhet: “I think. Ernest, that we can 
agree that this meeting never took 
place.” 

Japhet's version of that meeting 
and the broader one that followed it. 
in which all the banks were repre- 
sented, was that be had told Aridor 
that Leumi had dedded to stop reg- 
ulating unless the Treasury came to 
the aid of the banks. Aridor, he said, 
had promised to do so. 

Both Drori in the morning, and 
Sadan in the afternoon, claimed that 
they were in that meeting and that no 
Treasury commitment had been 
made. TTiey also rejected the bank- 
ers' claims that the Treasury had 
instructed or ordered them to con- 
tinue with the regulation and had 
promised to obtain a credit window 
for them from the Bank of Israel. 
Several bankers had been adamant 
in their testimony regarding this last 
point. 

But Sadan had more to say about 
Japhet than that. Regarding Japhet's 
supposed threat to stop regulating, 
Sadan said that he had not taken it as 
a serious statement of intent, since it 



Ezra Sadan 


was unaccompanied by any concrete 
demands, to his recollection. 

The upshot of the discussions of 
March 27, 1983. was the adoption 
of die plan whereby the banks would 
reduce the yield on their shares to 
Vi% monthly in real terms, from 
April, or immediately. 

By May of 1983. Sadan said, it was 
clear to the Treasury planners that 
the whole economic policy, based on 
the 5/5 plan for 5% monthly inflation 
and devaluation rates, was breaking 
down. In strict secrecy the top level 
of the Treasury and the Bank of 
Israel began planning a sweeping 
change in the economy - “the mas- 
terplan” as Drori and Bank of Israel 
Governor Moshe Mandelbaum had 
called it. Sadan recalled yesterday 
that in the Treasury they had 
another name for it: Plan Margaret - 
because it envisaged the elimination 
of 60.000 public service jobs. 


Bonds thunder on, 
shares calm down 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


TEL AVTV. - Only one of the trends 
that burst forth on Thursday, after 
the publication of the April index, 
held together for two sessions in the 
stock market. Bonds, particularly 
index-linked bonds, continued to 
soar, although volume fell back. 

In the share market. Thursday’s 
severe sell-off was replaced yester- 
day by a more two-sided market. 
Share volume slumped by over half, 
compared to Thursday although 
many fewer shares were in “buyers 
only” or “sellers only” situations. 

The bond market is obviously not 
yet finished adjusting itself to the 
changed atmosphere that began on 
Wednesday afternoon at 5 p.ra., 
when the 19.4% April consumer 
price rise was announced. Yesterday 
the market also had to speculate 
about the likely measures that the 
government was discussing when the 
trading was taking place. Today it 
will have to assess the efficacy of 
these moves and what they mean for 
the economy and the capital mar- 
kets. 

The share market, in contrast, 
apparently decided that there was no 
need for a sharp decline. Higher 
inflation, devaluation and interest 


rates were not enough for traders to 
sell heavily, particularly since 
Leumi-PIA. the largest mutual-fund 
group, supported the market mas- 
sively. 

Over half of die volume in the 
share market was taken up by the 
bank shares in the “arrangement,” 
but yesterday these dollar-linked 
securities lost ground - the only 
linked bonds to do so. 

Possibly the low yields reached by 
these quasi-bonds sparked some sell- 
ing. 

Other sectors in the share market 
reflected the near stand-off between 
advancing and declining issues, and 
most indices moved by less than one 
per cent - some up and some down. 

market statistics 

Indices 


General Share Index 
Non-bank Index 
Arrangement Shares 
Industrials 

Turnovers 

Shares 
Bonds 
Totals 
Advances 
Declines 
of which 5% + 
of which 5%- 
“ Buyers only” 
“Seders only" 


lfW.50 -0.44% 
182.78 +0.04% 
194.02 —0.67% 
205.16 +0.20% 


IS2J95.6m. (IS5.l77.7ni.) 
ISZ.972.2m. (XS3.8l6.2in.) 
IS5.367.8in. (IS8.993.9m.) 
143 ( 52) 

156 (313) 

39 < 23) 

38 (141) 

4 ( 0) 

9 ( 32) 

Bond market trends: 

4% fully-finked Rises to 3.5% 

3% fully-linked Rises to 7% 

80% linked Rises to 7% 

90% linked Rises to 4% 

Double option.' Rises to 7% 

Dollar-linked Rises to 6% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


Oort* V* 
price tSI.POt 


price 


Votin' 

151,000 


Commercial Banks 

(not part of “ a rr angem ent* 


OHHr 
Maritime 1 
Maritime 5 
Geonon-arr 
N. Amer.l 
N. Amer. 5 
N. Am. op J 
Danot 1 
Danot 5 
Danone 2 
FitsiImS 
FTB1 


10500 
2125 
680 
18200 
3874 
■ 1770 
3656 
770 
267 
639 
1523 
1485 


3 

85 

241 

59 

24 

37 

88 

69 

2126 

50 

1722 

1061 


-43 
+3.2 
-4.5 
+1.3 
+5.0 
- 2.1 
+9JJ 
+23 
-0.4 
+4.9 
+1J 
+ U 


Hotels. Tourism 
GaIZofaarl 
GafZohar5 
DanHotcil 
DanHotcl 5 
Coral Beach 
JCeoef 
Yantai Hot 
Yantai Hot 
YaJtafom 


1620 

1049 

1680 

1326 

1980 

1500 

293 


no trading 
no trading 

53 -1 
28 n-c 
b.o.1 +5. 
5 +0.1 
166 +1 
52 olc 
615 —10. 


Commercial Banks 
(part of “arrangement**) 
IDBr 
XDBB r 
IDBpA 
Union 0.1 
Discount B r 
Discount A 7 
Dis. Ben 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi en9 


50000 

426 

-U> 

52000 

- 

-2.1 

306000 

— 

- 

37500 

124 

-1.7 

65000 

47 

+2.0 

64500 

369 

+2.4 

7600 

123 

+4_3 

20560 

1039 

n.c. 

20700 

58 

n.c. 

9250 

19 

05 


Computers 

Data 

Hflon 1 

HDon 5 

Ya'jnc 

Ya'ane op 

QalComp. 

CtalCop 

M.LL.I 

M.LL.5 

Martov 

NDnivl 

NiknvS 

Nikuvop 

Team I 

Team op 


966 

3230 


443 
44 

no trading 

I £24 52 

1330 30 

1X1 69 +13 


4000 

1600 

947 

1837 

949 


5 - 2.1 
100 +6.0 
20 -5.0 
95 -0.2 
51 n.c. 


no trading 
5100 6 +4J 

4680 


Hapoalim p 
Hapoafimr 
Hapoalim b 
Hap. co 8 
Cenl A 
Gcal op S 
GeolopO 
Gen'IcnS 
<3en1 co 7 
Leonti 0. 1 
Leumi cn 9 

Leumi at II 
Rn. Trade 
Fat. Trade 5 


46001 

34000 

34400 

90750 
219400 
86000 
6fc01 1 

4230 

21641 

29355 

8068 

29350 

15000 


Mortgage Banks 


duly adopted in late 


AT THE XING DAVID HOTEL, WE SERVE YOU 

IN STYLE 



...like giving you 
complimentary copies 
of The Jerusalem Post 
every day. Just another 
extra” from the Dan Hotels. 


¥ 


Th« Dans of tewel Hotels and Resorts-^ /• • • 

The King David, Jerasatem; Dan Tel Aviv, Dan Carmel, Haifa; 
Dan Netanya; Pan Acca<ga,Herzflya;Dan Caesarea. 



P FOREIGN CURRENCY ] 

19.5^5 

INTERBANK SPOT RATES: 


USS 1.2640/L2655 

DM 3-0650^3.0680 

Dutch G 3.4650/3.4700 

Swiss FR 2578O23820 

Belgian Coo 61.9tV62.00 

French FR 9.360CV9.3800 

Italian Lire 1956.0CV196l.00 

Yen 250.SSS250.70 

USS 0.98900. »00 

V"* ■ 

pcrS 
perS 
pcrS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
per SDR 

GOLD; S322.50 


FORWARD RATES: 

»t SWJTLA 

DMA 

lmoa: 1259CWB 25705VS5 

3hwk 1A50V25 15578CS 

6 mo® L2401/2I 2.5360T5 

3.12580*0 

3.044178 

3.0217/57 

| Snppfiedby 

1 ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 


AdaarmO.l 
Gen Mon r 
Gen Mon b 
Camel r 
Carmel deb 
Binyan 
Dev.Mort 
MBhkan r 
Indepe n dence 
Tcfahotpr 
Tcfabol r 
Tcfabcxd 1 
Te(abotd2 
Jayicurl 
JaysourS 
Jaysoorop 
Mcravr 


2380 

3468 

3468 

3950 

1278 

1755 

490 

2820 

2195 

6289 

4950 

3190 

I70L 

480 

242 


1 

598 

232 


138 

1224 

3 

238 

5 

2 


+0.0 

- 1.6 

nx. 

n.c. 

-0J 

n.c. 

+ 0.0 

+5-0 

- 1.0 

+ 0.0 

- 1.0 

+12 

+1.0 


Real Estate, Building 


n.c. 

- 0.1 

- 0.1 


80 n.c. 
40 -10.0 
443 -2.0 


27 

30 

150 

1 

196 


n.c. 

- 0.2 

n.c. 

+4.8 

+2.4 

n.c. 

n.c. 


915 177 +1.1 


Financial Institutions 
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J MEAT SERVICE 

# Serving; greater Tel Aviv — 

■ Jerusalem — Beersheba area. 

• Prices include delivery. 

“ Supervision of the Rabbinate — 

S RahovoL 
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CURRENCY BASKET 




"DOLLAR PAZV l UNIT 
"EUBOPATVlDNir 
SDJB. '■ *£;:"■■ 



JOUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


■cheques aptoI 

fnuuekiiowsff 


IPUBCHASE. SALE! 


ViJL DOLLA R .1 

BEAT BRITAIN STERLING 2 
ERMANY ^ MARE . 1 

BANCE - TRKSC l 
QLLAND . GULDEN 1 
WITZERIAND FRANC - 2 
VEDEN ' JCRCNA 1 
OSWAY KRONE J 
fifelARK - * KRONE 1 

INLAND MARK : 2 

anada dollar .11 

SSStRAXlA DOLLAR 1 
3<fTH AFRICA HAND X 

m mite 10 

US330A - SCHILLING 10 
IALY USE / 1000 

IPAB ' Y TO ,- v> 2 000 


1004.533 , 1017.067. 
1275.756 1291.675 
V93SS 333.465 


107.528 
290.411 
388.600 
112.163 
113,186 
91.155 
157.697 
733.235 
693.127 
507.289- 
162-809 
468532 
513 .564' 
«L813 


108.870 

294.035 

393.450 

113.563 

114.599 

92.293 

159.665 

.'742385: 

701.776 

513-619 

164.841 

474-378 

519.973 

406.827 


C53ESa 


BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE* SALEl 


995.640 1031.020 
1264.-460 1309.400 
326A30 ■ 338.040 
102.840 ,110-360. 


287.840 

385.160 

109.720 

110.720 
89.170 

154^60 

720,930 

662-250 

427.370 

464J80 

486.110 

391250 


298.070 
• 398850 
115-120 
116.170 1 
93-560 
1KL860 
752.810 
717.610 
542-530 

480.890 

527,110 

412.410. 


LTD. 
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Dedication of the Argentina Wing for 
. Advanced Physical Electronics 

Sponsored by the Friends of Tel Aviv 
University in Argentina 
In the Presence of 
. . H.E. Dr. Alberto Dumont 

■ Ambassador of Argentina 

ADDRESS: Mr. M.B. Gtttsr. Chairman of the Executive Council 
Prof, Yehuda BennShaul, Vice Rector 
Prof. Adi S aidin an, Dean of the Faculty of Engineering 
' Qen (res.) Benjamin Peled, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 8nd Vice Chairman of the Board. Elbit Computers 
Ltd. 

Ena- Wolf Blumenthal, President of the Tel Aviv 
. • ■ University Friends Assodatioriof Argentina 
LECTURE: PROF. NATHAN CROTTORU 

Chairman, Department of Electron Devices and Materials and 
Electromagnetic Radiation, Faculty of Engineering 
"MICRO-ELECTRONIC DEVICES” 
on Wednesday, May 22, 1985 at 2,30 p.m. 

Thau Auditorium, The Wolfson Building of 
Mechanical Engineering, Klausner, St, Ramat Aviv. 

The public is invited 


Shillon r 

ShilopB 

Agric A 

ApfcC 

Leumi Iiidr 

Leumi Indb 

IndDevP 

IndOevC 

IadDCC 

lodD CCI 

tNDDD 

LndDDD 

Contractor 

Toarism 

OalLO.1 

ClaILO.5 

Oal L deb 

Insurance 

Aryehr 
Aryeh op 
A. sub deb 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 
RdosnrO.I 
Reiasur0.5 
Hadar 1 
Hadar 5 
Hunch r 
Phoenix 0. 1 
PboendtO^ 
Hamisb 1 
Hamah 5 
Hsnush op 
YaidenO.l 

YardenOJ 
YaropZ 
Menorah 1 
MetTCtrsh5 
Sahar r 
Securitas r 
Znr r 
ZionH 1 
ZiwiHS 


115 4963 -5.7 


19400 

97735 

2250 


2279 

117415 

1051) 

853 

7178 


640 

12200 
1765 
1200 
1 71.15 
930 
SO 
435 
1499 
2000 
S32 
3850 
1663 
2399 
1319 
351 


60 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
oo trading 

no trading 
no trading 


-0.9 


36 

100 


-7.0 

n.c. 

-3.5 


62 -4.5 


229 

103 


+0J 

tLC. 


?0 

145 


+5.0 

n.c. 
- + 1.0 
10 +3.3 
36 +10.0 
20* n.c. 
850 -0.1 
1 n.c. 
-5.0 
-2.5 
-5.7 
-1.4. 
-1.5 
+0.3 


s.o.1 

13 

18 

103 

220 


ootraomg 


6300 

3000 

940 

1950 

4000 

1750 

470 


-3.7 

-4.3 

+05 

n.c- 

+2.6 

-0.8 

-3.1 


Trade & Services 
Trade 
ImctGam 1 
IntecGamS 
InterCamop 
MctrEzra 
MeirEop 
Teul 
Teta5 
CW Trade 
CrvoaJ 1 
RxpacO.l 
FUpncOJ 
SupenolZ 
Super B10 

Services 

Petek r 
Hard 1 
HxrcIS 
Light. 0-1 
Light. DJ 
ColdStoO.I l 
CnldSml 
Israel Elcc 
BondWO.1 
BondWO.5 
Bond Wop 
Consort H 1 
Consort 0.5 
Cots op A 
Kopdl 
Kcrpd op 


892 

30 

+4.9 

430 

37 

-4.2 

195 

2U9 

-05 

1335 

100 

B.e. 

1101 

31 

+05 

do trading 

no trading 

674 

67 

n.c 

651 

143 

+12 

13000 

— 

- 

2870 

2 

+16 

2220 

172 

-1J 

1370 

597 

n.c. 

0*70 ' 

244 

—0.9 

2406 

2 

n.c 

<C0 

1 

n.c 

6150 

57 

+ 1.0 

2040 

159 

-1.9 

44999 

- 

- 

62910 

1 

n.c. 

m» trading 

2843 

138 

+3.6 

895 

172 

n.c. 

565 

79 

+0.9 

720 

95 

a.c 

445 

200 

+3.5 

” 'no trading 


1585 

93 

Q.C. 

1386 

- 

-1.0 


Ss 

Oren ■ - 
Oren5- 
Axorim 
AzoropE 
Eilon 
Edoa op 
EI-Rovi 
ELRovS 

Amnnm'm 

Amnooop 
Ate Isr 0.1 
Afrlsr 1.0 
Afrap4 
Anznfl 
Am op 
Arledan 1 
Altaian 5 
BeoYakl 
Baranow 1 
Baranop 
Dankner 
Drnckwl 
Orncfccrf 
Drackcrop 

DaradO.l 
Dared QS 
Dared op 
HUB. 0.1 
H.UB.03r 
!• PropBldg 
BajndcO.l 
Bayside OS 
RDCi 
fapto 
Isralom 

liras 

QrtenOer. 

Cohen op 
OalRcal 
Lnnur l 
1 llITTTf 5 

M.TJUl 
Bldg. Res. 

BMgop 

Modal 
Mtshnael 
Mcnrav 
Mcnravop 

Mar-La 

Mar-Lex op 

Levinstein 1 

Levinstein 5 
Levin, op 
LifschitZ 1 
LiTschitzS 
Libchibop 
Neof Aviv. . 
AnonmProp 
SabarHl 
Sahar HJ 
Sole l Bon. 

Sahafl 
Sahaf5 
Sahaf op 
AfarSeli 
Prinz 
Caesarea 1 
Caesarea 5 
Robinst 1 
RnbinStS 
Rogovas 1 
Roi»vip5 
Rasseop 
Rancor 
Rasscoop 

Agriculture 

HadarO.l 
HadarOJ 
Hadarop 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 
Pri-Or 
Shenhar 

Indostriais 
Food and Tobacco 


1722 

1338 

379 

148 

850 

344 

333 

578 

340 


20 n.c. 
33 -1.9 
141 - —73 
1110 -73 
181 +1.8 


992 

250 

125 


H.C. 

+93 

+8.9 


450 

421 

725 

318 

264 

14000 

2065 

4430 

2400 

5230 

990 

670 

510 

1000 

1510 

594 

295 


1730 

739 

3521 

3480 

3411 

980 

415 

200 

5890 

760 

1530 

1550 


143 
675 
143 
8 

70 

71 
66 

111 
66 
54 
170 
300 
31 
199 
166 
do trading 
do trading 


n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

+7.7 

n.c. 

D.C. 

+3.0 

+ 1.1 

-4.4 

2.0 

-1.0 

- 0.2 

-5.0 

+1.7 


C Srafag Vi 
prior 151,006 


Arsis 

Angd 

Sbemenp 


1II00 

1404 

4545 


II 

113 

75 


Textiles and Clothing 
Adgar 2080 35 

Adgarop 1760 40 

Ofis 560 233 

Ofisop 950 69 

Baruch 1 2475 2ti 

Baruch 5 1420 241 

Alaska 1 
Alaska 5 
■Eftan 1 
Eftanop 
Argamanr 
Ala B 1 
AtaCO.1 
Ala op 
Deha G 1 
DelaG3 
LI Spinners 
U Spinners 
Spin op 

Vnalgo 1 1447 56 

Vialgo5 890 go 

Wanfinoa 
W«d op 
Zikhl 
ZBdtS 


-4.8 

+5.8 

O.C. 


+ 1.0 
+2.0 
n.c. 
n.c. 
-95 

tLC. 

no trading 
no trading 
551 164 -321 

435 

2410 4 —3.6 

no trading 
oo trading 
no trading 
2890 326 n.c. 

2U5 120 n.c. 

nomfing 
no trading 
no trading 


Tip Topi 
Tip Top op 

Y imur I 
Lotlza 0.1 
Lodzia 0.4 
Ligja 
Ligftop 
MIF GLico 
GBcoop 


1447 

890 

1242 

1139 

560 

302 

205 

154 

899 

493 

184 

381 

233 

410 

828 


+3.0 

+9.9 


2 n.c. 
186 -1.8 
150 +8.6 

534 +2.0 

535 +10.0 
25 -3.0 


CM« 

prior 


V« 
SStjOM 


Gal lad 1 
Gal lad 5 
Dexter 
Fend 0.1 
FcnilOJ 
HaifaChem 

Tevar 
Tevaop. 4 
Upsky 
I.X^dtyop 
Dead Sear 
Penochem 


26 

1048 

340 

170 

b.o.l 

b.o.l 


—2.0 

+7.6 

+2.7 

+8.4 

+5.1 

+63 


573 

s.o .1 

-5.0 

Maquerte I 

taoio 

1 

cr. 

393 

384 

+14.6 

Maqucne5 

1895 

72 

-5.0 

11065 

65 

n.c 

Eagle 1 

3180 

— 

n.c 

8860 

32 

n.c 

EagfcS 

1830 

- 

— 

5800 

27 

n.c 

Enek 

1445 

177 

-03 

666 

93 

+13 

PcdgatO-1 

7000 

30 

ILC 

60S 

— 

+63 

Polgat 0.4 

3750 

58 

+0.5 

2309 

44 

n.c 

Polygon! 

1550 

45 

+6.2 

1410 

140 

n.c. 

?argod 

510 

SO 

+8.7 

1529 

- 

-0.1 

Pargodop 

4990 

101 

+io I 

850 

243 

-53 

SchoeU. 

, jm trading 

645 

223 

-32 

Rogptin 

IfUO 

139 

+3.4 1 

1345 

94 

tLC 





410 

125 

+23 

Metals and Metal Products 1 

224 

100 

-2.6 

Octagon 

1378 

30 

n-c 

158 

— 

— 

Octagon op 

1236 

- 

+12.6 




UrdaaO.I r 

6180 

177 

U.C 

1914 

— 

+10.0 

Uixlan0.5r 

4900 

54 

OLC. 

919 

20 

+10.1 

Urdan op 




1485 

5 +10.0 

Cables r 

3710 

14 

-4.7 

2043 

!Q2 

-93 

Hatebofl 

2020 

15 

+1.0 

778 

171 

n-c. 

HatebolS 

658 

31 

n.c 

1765 

401 

nx. 

B.CanCol 

470 

1099 

+12 

2370 

84 

+22 

Is. Can Co 5 

350 

512 

-2.8 

1835 

75 

n.c 

Morgan 

533 

co-2 

-5.0 

10450 

54 

n.c 

Morgan Op 

340 

18 

D.C. 

1030 

379 

D.C 

SdomMetl 

5 66 

10 

+02 

2098 

15 

n.c 

Sdom op 

265 

100 

+3.9 

5899 

— 

— 

ZwnCaWl 

3550 

1 

-1.7 

1720 

— 

— 

ZSooCaWS 

1700 

44 

-5.6 



— 

Ifyfpumi | 

409 

325 

+53 

681 

1226 

889 

20 

+1.9 

+0.2 

KadmaaiS 

181 

607 

-05 

453 

148 

+0.4 

NcchnshO.l 

1785 

37 

-0.6 


— 

— 

Nedrart03 

695 

12! 

-L4 

600 

7 

-13 

Arad 

1690 

190 

-2.9 

225 

702 

-10.0 

Arad op 

1650 

— 

— 

184 

— 

-1.1 

Pecker 

1870 

65 +10.0 ( 




Kingl 

4600 

92 

D.C 

1182 

103 

+73 

King 5 

2200 

no 

n.c. 

270 

1166 

+8.4 

KGII 

1432 

51 

n.c 

320 

21* 

+03 

KUI5 

600 

80 

n.c 

870 

211 

n.c 

Sbdadot 

1220 

25 

ILC 

297 

184 +10.0 ] 

She! op 

- 

— 

- 

2600 

— 

- 

Ladtish 1 

700 

255 

D.C. 

J792 

- 


LachafcS 

388 

20 

+8.4 


Maximal 

MaxiinaS 

Maxima op 

NecaChem. 

Sano 1 

Sano5 

Kedem 

Kedem 

T.G.U I 

T.G.L.5 

Taya 

Frntaram 

Taro 


Dafronl 

DafronS 

Human | 

Hainan op 
Yarhl 
YaehS 
Ashkdon 
Ash op 
Motett 
Paper M3is 
Scandia 1 
Scatttfiaop 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0 l 4 r 
Ta'alBr 


Ahimh 1 
Alcnnii 5 
Aluntit op 
Audio l 
AndinS 
Andinop 
FiveJ 
HveJop 
Ska 1 
ZiknS 
Poliak 1 
PtoHak5 


1805 

100 

n.c 

2186 

121 

-12.1 

3633 

56 

-15.0 

1370 

269 

-18 

2700 

912 

+ 1.7 

28100 

94 

-0.7 

25400 

17 

-23 

715 

50 

&.C. 

1220 

42 

—6.2 

17250 

276 

-5.1 

1270 

1173 

n.c 

1970 

26 

+1.0 

1300 

110 

tLC. 

1540 

28 

+4.1 

2600 

7 

-3.7 

3250 

25 

n.c 

1600 

82 

-5.9 

2750 

14 

-5.0 

2555 

s.o.1 

-5.4 

761 

178 

-6.0 

416 

42 

n-c 

3300 

35 

-5.7 

10605 

18 

-0.9 

1176 87 

■*--» - 

r mntzng 

-10 

1635 

41 

n.c. 

950 

0 

+17 

1049 

32 

D.C 

976 

7 

D.C 

1344 

35 

+5.0 

1300 

12 

-133 

180 

800 

+1.7 

244 

537 

-9.6 

4037 

*.0.1 

-5.0 

71000 

2 

+16 

766 

— 

— 

850 

6 

+3.4 

2800 

— 

+7.7 

1350 

88 

ILC 

4560 

35 

+1.1 

Industries 


2375 

44 

-4.0 

1073 

0 

+1.0 

1405 

— 

— 

1380 

45 

-1.4 

650 

104 

+3 2 

415 

11 

-12 

3760 

61 

-13 

3700 

— 

— 


no trading 
no trading 
2900 57 n.c. 

1170 49 +8.3 


3723 

2300000 

703 

222 

166 


696 -1.1 
0 n.c. 
4868 -1.4 
1074 +6.7 
829 +145 


Iuvestmeat Companies 


Electrical Machinery 
Electronics, Optics 


33 

157 

270 

46 

876 

52 

443 


n.c. 

+10.0 

n-c. 

-0.1 

-1.0 

+3.8 

O.C. 

-2.0 

O.C. 

D.C. 

D.C. 


Alas 
Atasop 
Adamic 
Allan op 
Gold Fr 1 
GoUFrS 

Gokl op 
Dubekr 
Duhefeb 
Sanlakol 1 
Sanlakol 5 
Pri-Zei 
Pn-Ze 5 
Tempo I 
Tempo 5 
Izbml 
Izba/ 5 
Man 1 
ManS 
Snnfrost 
EKter 


5050 
5600 
420 
160 
990 
342 
242 
7300 
714 0 
1570 
980 
2039 
927 
2758 
1569 
685 
345 
4452 
1500 
3465 

am 


s.o.1 -4-3 
300 -2.1 
452 -11.1 
141 -2-9 
100 +8.9 


+2.7 

+0.4 

n.c. 


24 

b.o.l 

185 

151 

11 

12 

52 

140 


85 +10.0 
43 +4 3 
n-c. 
+5.0 
+7.9 
+4 5 
+6.0 
-3.8 
n.e. 
n.c. 


400000 

1792 

900 

905 

8600 

3300 

390000 

21100 

20900 

2667 

9250 

7350 

25300 

2089 

1020 

2430 

935 

990 

565 

1700 

720 

5550 

2850 


Qbit3r 

EJcoOiSr 

Ek»0_2Sb 

Efco0.25 

EiearaO.l 

EJcctreO^ 

Elcoraop 

Ebon 

Arit 

Aril op 

QalBcc 

Specpirl 

Spearix 5 

Spec op 

f+uebw 

Feoebtw 

Cydouel 

CydooeS 

KatzAd 1 

KqtzAdS 

TJ\.T. 1 

TA.T-5 

TJL.T op 

Tedea 

Tedeaop 


BnSdhig Materials 
LEM. 

Alkoi 

Alkolop 

Artemi 
AefceistS 
Tadirl 
7hc&5 
Barton I 
Barton 5 
Baron op 
Htunart i] J 
Haiinslid5 
Hamas op 
Turn best l 
TrombcRS 
M.L.T. 1 
Mi.T.5 
Modal Ind. 

Wotbnan I 
WotfmanS 


6 

73 

240 

21 

1 

143 

6 

25 

22 

941 

67 

82 

3 

79 

125 


+ 3.4 

+65 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

-2.9 

+0J 

+0.5 

-5.0 

Q.C. 

U.C. 

n-c. 

-0.8 

-4.6 

n-c. 


100 -10.0 


110 

0 

31 

65 

1174 

20 

80 


+1.1 

- 1.0 

+3.7 

+12 

a.c. 

TLC. 

TLC. 


n.c. 

- 8.1 


1100 526 

2260 234 

1809 38 -11.8 

4240 18 —1.4 

2900 20 D-C. 

no trading 
□□ trading 
903 aj).l -5.0 

343 -8.4 
137 n.c 
CO-1 -4.9 
250 -10.O 
10 +3J 
10 +5J 
48 -115 
118 -7.6 
101 -3.4 
74 -2.6 


273 

226 

542 

288 

445 

4000 

1159 

548 

286 

1113 

7160 

4274 


Mizrahi Inv. 
Mizrahi 122 
Merabi 124 
Hiron 1 
Hiron 5 
Expon r 
Export op 
Jordan Expi. 
Jordenop 
Oal 10 
ClalSQ 
LandecoO.1 
UwfctoOi 
MagorO.r 
Major 05 
Oz lnv.0.1 
Oz fv. 05 
Paz Invest. 
PannO.l 
PamaOJ 
Fixyoa 


1745 

206 

+1.7 

1773 

2932 

n.c 

1500 

143 

tLC 

650 

959 

+0.3 

2200 

42 

+73 

2200 

D 

-3.1 

2876 

262 

ILC 

2886 

60 

ILC. 

16000 

8 

-13 

25000 

1 

+3.7 

17000 

2 

+3.7 

2269 

32 

+5.0 

1802 

241 

-12.6 

700 

358 

-7.9 

22682 

6 

+10.0 

8380 

19 

-6.7 

5700 

30 

-1.0 

4950 

6S 

+5J 

2515 

86 

-1.0 

3296 

1634 

n.c 

2916 

20 

ILC. 

no trading 

4795 

— 

— 

1040 

31 

ILC 

210 

629 

-0.9 

3300 

74 

ILC 

2610 

11 

+4.0 

895 

256 

ILC 


no trading 
961 1244 


613 

4700 

1250 

2670 

1300 

1010 

360 

6700 

1730 

972 

860 


t.c. 
54 a.c 
5 +1.0 
33 n.c. 
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Risky tactics for 
marathon runners 


Dry Bones 
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POSTSCRIPTS 


^ UN OFFICIALS recently 
left aside the grinding 
issues of world poverty, 
hunger and war to join a protest 
against bad food and smaller drinks 
served in their glass-towered New 
York headquarters. 

Hundreds of UN workers, among 
the world's best paid bureaucrats, 
lined up for for free coffee and 
doughnuts supplied by their staff 
union recently, first day of a break- 
fast boycott of the headquarters' 
cafeteria. 

Organizers handed out leaflets 
complaining of bad food, bad ser- 
vice, unvarying menus, “hot dogs 
not fit for dogs, soggy vegetables, 
powdered soups, stale fruit.” 

Rising discontent came to a head 
at the be ginnin g of May when por- 
tion controls were tightened and 
charges were imposed for items that 
formerly were free. 

Delegates also complained when 
the practice of freely poured drinks 
was changed to a dispenser system 
that yielded relatively small liquor 
measures at the bar. 

Canteen Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of the airline and hotel chain 
Trausworld Corporation, recently 
had its contract as UN caterrer re- 
newed for a year. 

Earlier, according to the staff un- 
ion, a consulting firm engaged by the 
UN bad criticized the operation and 
determined that prices were higher 
there on the aggregate than those at 
similar outside facilities. 


RVM ARCHEOLOGISTS dig- 
I UL1 ging at Pella in northern 
UBaM Greece, the birthplace of 
Alexander the Great, are unearthing 
a vast building complex that may be 
the largest ancient palace in the 
Mediterranean. 


The palace built in the 4th century 
B.C.E., covered an area of more 
than SO dunams on a hill top site 38 
kilometres west of this northern 
Greek city. 


“Nothing like this has ever been 
found in Greece before, [t’s a vast, 
carefully planned architectural com- 
plex,” Main Siganidou, a Greek 
archeologist directing the excava- 
tion, said in a recent press interview. 


She said the foundations ot two 
buildings have so far been complete- 
ly exposed. 


“One is a palatial mansion with 
rooms built around a central cour- 
tyard, in a well-known design of the 
period. The other is unique - an 
enormous building with a columned 
facade more than 150 metres long 
and a huge interior courtyard." she 
said. 


Another four buildings have been 
located or partially uncovered. 


Together, the two exposed build- 
ings cover more than 16 dunams at 
Pella, where past excavations have 
revealed beautiful floor mosaics in 
luxurious homes owned by Macedo- 
nia's ancient aristocracy. 
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Inauguration of the 
Austrian Gate Project 


ADDRESS: Mr. M.B. Gitter, Chairman of the Executive Council 
Prof. Yoram Dinstein, Rector 
Mrs. Holla Gartner, President. Friends of Tel Aviv 
University in Austria 


on Wednesday, May 22, 1985. at 12.30 p.m. 
at The Fortune de Button Student Center, Tel Aviv University Campus, 
Ramat Aviv, entrance through Gate No. 8. 

By invitation only 
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The following interview with Dr. Henry A. Kissinger was conducted in 
New York by Bruce Loudon, of The Australian , Wayne Woodlief, of 
The Boston Herald , and John O'Sullivan, of The Nen 1 York Post. 
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THE COUNTRY is at a crossroads. So is the national unity 
government. So, too. is the prime minister. 

For once this is no mere metaphor. The feeling that “things 
cannot go on like this any longer” is not exactly new. But it 
seems to be stronger now than it has been for decades, at least 
since the recession of 1966. Almost everyone is agreed that 
“something” must be done right away to ward off the looming 
economic catastrophe. But in the meantime most everyone 
appears gratified to see business run more-or-less as usual. 
With Uncle Sam picking up the tab. 

A coalition of the two major - and nearly evenly balanced - 
parties was formed last September to rescue the country from 
the consequences of seven fat years of spurious and reckless 
prosperity. Such a broad coalition, it was assumed, could afford 
to put political differences aside and apply itself single- 
mindedly to the supreme task of economic recovery. 

For a brief spell the arrangement seemed to work. One 
package deal after another between the Histadrut, the manu- 
facturers and the government promised to bring zooming 
inflation under control and stanch the deadly hemorrhage of 
foreign currency. A grave common danger was being met with a 
resolute sense of the need for joint sacrifice, according to the 
country’s needs and one’s individual ability. Time, so it was 
reasoned, even allowed due attention to be paid to the 
improvement of Israel's foreign relations. 

Taking advantage of Hosni Mubarak's ambiguous initiative 
last February, Shimon Peres took to reviving the stalled 
diplomatic process with our neighbours. But it soon turned out 
that what was an exciting augury of peace to the prime minister, 
representing the Alignment, was a dire threat of loss of 
territory to the vice premier, heading the Likud. The national 
unity government was becoming the instrument with which 
Yitzhak Shamir could undercut Mr. Peres’s diplomatic effort. 

This might have been expected. The profound divergences 
between the Alignment and the Likud on foreign policy had 
only been thinly papered over in the government's basic 
guidelines. But what was more serious and not expected was 
that the bright promise of collaboration between the two major 
parties on the economic front was also being snuffed out. 

Although their party had been awarded most of the econo- 
mic ministries, including the Treasury, Likud politicians kept 
putting the blame for the slowness, if not the failure, of 
recovery on the Alignment, and primarily on the prime 
minister. Mr. Peres’s fault was being portrayed - depending on 
the audience - as doing either too little or too much. The 
premier was either failing in bis duty to set the economy on an 
even keel through recession and unemployment - or, more 
often, it was he who, after seven years of foil Likud employ- 
ment, was raising the dread spectre of joblessness. 

Mr. Peres chose not to respond in kind. Rather than expose 
the roots of the nation's present discontents by pointing at past 
Likud profligacy, he preferred to accentuate the positive 
aspects of national unity. Rather than recall that the Likud had 
brought Israel to the brink of vassalage by bleeding it white for 
seven years, the premier kept a straight face even while Likud 
demagogues were plugging the line, during the recent Histad- 
rut election campaign, that Israel was now under the effective 
rule of one party, the Alignment. 

The Histadrut election is over. The pink coating applied by 
both parties to the face of the economy during the campaign has 
now been removed by the Central Bureau of Statistics, to 
reveal a sickly rotten pallor. It is as though all the gains of the 
last eight months have gone down the drain. 

A poll published yesterday discloses that nearly half the 
population believes the country's economic situation to have 
grown worse since the formation of the national unity govern- 
ment. while only a handful think it has improved. And little 
wonder. 

What, then, is to be done? Plainly the responsibility is, 
indeed, first and foremost the premier's own. He should, as 
Ezer Weizraan is reported to-have already advised him , step out 
front as the nation's leader. He should ram, regardless of the 
pain, an economic programme through the cabinet, using the 
decisions publicly announced after yesterday's session as only a 
beginning. And he should talk sense to the people. For they are 
prepared to bear and accept sense, rather than the pap they 
bave heard until now. 


What is next for US policy to- 
wards Nicaragua? 

WE HAVE to raa ke a 
fundamental decision with 
respect to Nicaragua. First, 
what is it we actually warn to 
achieve? Do we warn; a reduction of 
their military and intelligence capa- 
bility and elimination of the Cuban 
forces? Or do we want a transforma- 
tion of the government? If we want a 
transformation of the government, is 
it enough for us that the Sandinistas 
maintaining power permit some 
democratic opposition, or do we 
actually want the Sandinistas to be 
overthrown? We have to make sure 
that we know what our objective is. 


ican public, and then take acompre- 
hensive series of steps, not stopping 
until we have achieved them. And 
it’s hard to know which individual 
step will work. But if you go and 
make one step and then you get 
yourself a little muddy and then you 
take another step, you are on the 
road to the incremental approach 
which doomed us in Vietnam and 
nearlv doomed us in Korea. 


Well, that's the path were on to- 
day. 

WE ARE on a path on which I think 
there is no precise relationship be- 
tween the rhetoric we put forward 
and the measures we are taking. I 


If it's as serious as the administra- 
tion has suggested, was it wise to rule 
our the use of US. troops in all 
circumstances and to announce the 
fact in advance? 

THERE ARE two problems: 
Should we use American troops? 
And should we announce that we are 
not using American troops? Nobody 
can be enthusiastic about using ; 
American troops. I would not have | 
thought it was wise to announce the 
refusal to use American troops when 
you have also declared the area as 
vital. 
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and that we then select the means ■ have considerable sympathy for the 


that are appropriate to that objec- 
tive. 


Do you feel at this point that the 
administration hasn’t made up its 
mind which it wants? 

I BELIEVE the administration has 
not made up its mind. 


What does that tell us? 

IT TELLS us that it has to make up 
its mind because if it does not. it may 
wind up with the worst of all worlds, 
with neither resolution of the milit- 
ary nor resolution of the political 
issues. 

F m very concerned that if by. say. 
'this time next year or 15 months 
from now there has not been a 
change in either the military cir- 
cumstances or the political circumst- 
ances of Nicaragua, then the politics 
in our country, which are already 
difficult enough, will inhibit the 
assembling of pressures and incen- 
tives adequate to achieve either the 
security or even less political objec- 
tives. , 


What would you actually do abotu 
Nicaragua? What would your choice 
be? Would it include breaking off 
diplomatic relationships and attemp- 
ting to overthrow the regime? 

AT THIS MOMENT. I would 
advise doing absolutely nothing for 
about four weeks, and then design a 
strategy and explain it to the Amer- 


READERS' LETTERS 


DON’T LET HIM GO 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - According to press reports, 
the Director of the Department of 
Immigration at the Jewish Agency, 
Yebuda Dominitz, has announced 
his resignation because his activities 
are being obstructed. As distressing 
is the fact that there has been no 
response on the part of any of those 
who have a say in the Jewish Agen- 
cy. 

It is deplorable that petty factional 
considerations corrode everything 
that is good in us and place the 
national interest at the bottom of the 
list of priorities. 

My contacts with Mr. Dominitz, 
mainly in the context of efforts to 
rescue Jews in countries of distress, 
have given me an insight into his 
integrity, diligence and expert know- 
ledge: to forgo his services is un- 
thinkable. 

Dubious prestige and considera- 
tions which are of secondary import- 
ance should be set aside, .and his 
retirement should be prevented. 

MORDECHA I BEN-PORA T, 
Chairman, Wojac 

Tel Aviv. 

TO LIVE 
TOGETHER’ 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Very many thanks for pub- 
lishing “A teacher's testimony” ab- 
out the project, “To Live Together” 
(May 3), Kol hakavod to “Rivka,” 
and best of success to her efforts. If 
there are more like ber, there is hope 
for the younger generation in our 
country. But what a shame that such 
a humane, necessary and truly Jew- 
ish effort must be made anonymous- 
ly, out of fear of fellow Jews and 
fellow educators! 

Ramat Gan. E. WALTHER 
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rhetoric, but I have two problems. 
One. I do not fully understand which 
of the many possible objectives I’ve 
laid out ihe rhetoric is supposed to 
accomplish. Secondly, it is not clear 
to me how the measures that have 
been put forward will achieve even 
the minimum objectives. 

On the one hand, the administra- - 
tion says Nicaragua is of vital in- 
terest. On the other hand, there is a 
covert project of S14 million. It is 
absolutely undear to me how a vital 
interest can be served by a S14 
million project. If that were all there 
is to it. you could go to a foundation 
and get the money. 

If we are serious about the guerril- 
la war, we have to be serious about 
the message it is con veying. If we are 
not serious about the guerrilla war. 
then we may keep it going, but it is 
hard to know what negotiated out- 
come that sort of pressure can 
achieve. Congress is largely re- 
sponsible. But! think the adminis- 
tration is also partly to blame in its 
inability to make up its mind on its 
objectives and on its views and to put 
its objectives to the American public 
in a manner that the American pub- 
lic can grasp. 


It almost suggests to me that there is 
a sort of flaccid approach in foreign 
affairs as far as the United States is 
concerned at the moment. Are secret- 
ary of State George P. Shultz and 
National Security Adviser Robert C. 
McFarlane responsible for this? 

I WOULDN’T call them flaccid- I 
would say their basic approach is 
certainly non-confrontational. and 
that they are very conscious of the 
fact that they are marathon runners 
and not sprinting so that they don’t 
use up all of their energies on any 
one stretch of the road. Of course, 
the risk is that you may lose the 
marathon that way, and at some 
point you have to get ahead. That's a 
tough decision to make from case to 
case. 

As a general proposition, I would 
say that this administration is better 
geared to making a series of indi- 
vidual decisions than long-range 
strategic decisions that relate various 
aspects to each other. But that is also 
partly a result of the approach of the 
president, who feels, as I under- 
stand. more comfortable with being 
asked to judge on individual cases 
rather than a long-range pattern. 


You suggest u feebleness of will ? 

I DONT THINK there’s a feeble- 
ness of will, but there is a concern 
with the consequences of a huge 
public debate. 


WHAT THE 
. RABBIS MUST SAY 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Yes. indeed, the rabbis must 
speak (your editorial of May 5 ). 

They must tell the world that Jew- 
ish blood is no longer cheap, that 
Jewish law specifically orders a Jew 
to take preventive measures to pro- 
tea his own and other Jewish lives, 
and that there are no rights without 
obligations: that a State cannot claim 
monopolistic rights over security op- 
erations if it refrains from shoulder- 
ing its responsibilities in the same 
field. 

This is what the rabbis must say; 
any other message is fraudulent. 

DR. E. COHEN-NER 

Jerusalem. 


What is Fidel Castro up to? 

IT DEPENDS in part on how Castro 
judges our intention and in part on 
what be assesses the Soviets are 
likely to do. He certainly doesn’t 
want to risk his existence in a conflict 
over Nicaragua. So. whether he is 
willing to play an even larger role 
depends in pan on the threat he 
perceives to Nicaragua and to him- 
self. I would guess that he’s willing to 
make some concessions for Nicar- 
agua. because be would like to pre- 
serve the potential for revolution in 
the area and that he sees his role in 
that sense. 


get through his second term without 
crises. He will have brought about a 
significant domestic revolution, and 
I judge that he’s doing quite well in 
foreign policy if he brings the Soviets 
back to the conference table. 

He is. after all, with all the critic- 
isms you now read, still the domi- 
nant factor in foreign policy, and, of 
course, he has already turned 
around domestic policy. If he main- 
tains that position for four years, he 
will have a transforming effect on 
world politics and he will go down as 
a great president. At this point, it's 
still open. He's not a president the 
likes of which we've seen before. 
He’s not a conceptualizer. He's not 
somebody who develops great 
theories. He doesn't have the intel- 
lectual approach of. say, Nixon. 

On the other hand, you have to 
say that he dominated ever}’ political 
situation in which he found himself — 
eight years in California, four and a 
half years as president. That Cannot 
be done by a minor figure, and be 
kept himself alive out of office for six 
years - veiy hard to do. Look at how* 
politicians drop like a stone in this 
country after they leave office. 


have analysed how crucial to 
national interest of the United S 
Vietnam was. Secondly, wber 
put 500,000 troops in, in the Job 
administration, we should have 
vailed. We should have hj 
strategy for victory rather tfc f 
strategy for stalemate. But vk: 
became a dirty word in our domt 
debate, and to say you wanted ¥ ; 
tory was tantamount to being a ?' 
monger. JJ| 

1 thought then that Nixon th&M 
in I960, have tried to force 
showdown, and I recommend^ 2 
on three occasions. Rut I dfthftj £ 
my heart in it. because all 

with whom I had imefljjii 
grown up were so vfolentiyajrejf 
So my head told me, but AP 
kept me from pushing ft Jfjli 
intensity with which I pua ffiBSk : 
views. 3n d 1 think Nixon Wa ggfl| .-. 
less in the same position. BglflK 
it was a grave mistake. I IiMiiBl 
we did not do in 1969 wtaa 
1972. : v,.- - 


In terms of the military jfi 
'down? 

IF WE HAD DONE in '69, vT 


Stepping back and looking at presi- 
dent Nixon, how would you judge his 
place in history? 

I THINK he will go down as a very 
considerable president. He had a 
great ability' to go to the heart of the 
problem. He made great mistakes 
that led to his ouster, but I think that 
the punishment was out of propor- 
tion to the sin. 


Do you think the events in Bitburg 
will have a lasting impact on the 
administration? 

I DONT believe so. I think it was an 
unfortunate choice of symbolism. 
It’s obvious that the president did 
not participate in the selection of the 
site, and that as the thing developed, 
there was no point at w'hich he could 
disengage without doing more dam- 
age to our foreign policy'. Having 
been born in Germany and having 
lived under the Nazis, "l would have 
much preferred a different site. Bui 
at the end of the day, I supported the 
president's going ahead with the visit 
for foreign policy reasons. 


tions - we would have had a deer. 


one way or the other within a yea ^ ^ r * ** r I 

we had then not prevailed, we p» y/A / 1 1 H . J 
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Are you prepared to hazard a guess 
on the place of the present president 
in history ? 

ACTUALLY, this president could 
go down as a great president if he can 


Reflecting on 10 years after Viet- 
nam, what would you have done 
differerulv? 

WELL, IT DEPENDS at what 
stage. I think we should have 
thought through before we put the 
first 20,000 men in, in the Kennedy 
administration . what the lasting con- 
sequences would be. and we should 


ably should have gotten out. ^ 

This is what intellectually 
should have done. But we wj 
have had hundreds of thousat£ 
the streets, resignations frai| 
cabinet and wc would have! 
slaughtered by the media. 

We did what we did because 
wanted to gain time, but the a 
time we gained, the weaker: 
domestic position grew. It wt 
tragedy that we had to make nc 
towards the North Vietnamese 
gain public support. Then we hi 
fet that in turn undermine thrill? 
linen ess to settle. Then we ha! 
lunge at the Vietnamese in orde 
give them an incentive to sot 
Then that lost us domestic supjii 
So we were on an endless rreadni 
tC) 198 5 . Los Angeles Times sys 
cate. 


Most enjoyable holidays in 
Germany are called hansatours 
and begin with a Lufthansa flight. 
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